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weer ae rsatile CARPET OF ALL 


—THE ONE THAT 


WHEN you understand Collins & Aikman 
Carpet’s unique principle of construction, 
and the method of joining widths to give a 
broadloom effect, your imagination at once 
suggests a wide range of decorative possi- 
bilities. And you find that most of them 
are entirely practical. 

First, there is the matter of all-over car- 
pet, which is coming into favor again to 
such a marked degree. To get the right 
effect, of course, there should be no un- 
sightly stitched seams te mar the smooth 
rich surface. Collins & Aikman Carpet gives 
you a seemingly seamless appearance at a 
cost no higher than the ordinary narrow- 
width carpet that must be stitched 
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IS SEEMINGLY SEAMLESS 


together. You may choose from sixteen rich 
colors, all approved by leading decorators. 

Then there is the matter of individual 
color designs—patterns made to suit your 
ideas, to blend with other decorative ele- 
ments, or to carry out some distinctive 
motif in the decorative scheme. It is this 
feature, perhaps more than any other, 
which has aroused the enthusiasm of dec- 
orators. They are finding in Collins & 
Aikman Carpet a new decorative medium 


—a soft, luxurious carpet which they can 


This actual color-photograph shows the reception-hall 
and staircase of a home on East 72nd Street, New York, 
where the decorator has created an unusual design, using 
Collins & Aikman Carpet in two colors. The staircase 
has been laid with copper-colored carpet, which flows at 
the bottom into a wide border, and follows the contour 
of the room. The main body of carpet is a rich golden 
color, achieving an off-shade harmony with the walls. 


adapt to their own devices when it comes 
to working out a decorative idea. 

The above photograph is a case in point. 
You couldn’t get a seemingly seamless effect 
like this with ordinary strip carpet, and to 
weave such a special design in broadloom 
carpet—suited to the contour of the room 
—would cost a great deal of money. 

There are other features that you ought 
to know about the advantages of this new- 
est and most versatile of all carpets. For 
an interesting illustrated booklet, enclose 
ten cents and write to Collins & Aikman 


Corporation, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


© 1931 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES AND 
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WHO WANT TO SAVE MONEY ON THEIR STERLING SILVER 


You have probably taken advantage of price cuts on many personal purchases during the past year. If 


your experience has been like our own you have made some “good buys” and some disappointing 


ones. We believe that we can help you to avoid disappointment, and get full value in buying your 


Sterling, by giving you the facts of a rather confusing situation—regardless of whether you choose 


Towle Sterling or some other. We speak as one of the largest silversmiths, with craft traditions dating 
back to the Moultons of 1690. -:- All Sterling Silver patterns fall into three general groups today: 


GROUP 1 


Some patterns are offered 
now at very low prices. You 
can save perhaps $15 a set. 
But sort these "bargains" 
with extreme care! Is the 
design worthy? Ask your- 
self,"Must | save to the last 
dollar? Will | lose more in 
beauty than | gain in cash? 
Is real artistry ever on the 
bargain table?“ 


DOROTHY MANNERS 


GROUP 1—-TOWLE 


To meet the demand for a Ster- 
ling pattern at the lowest possible 
price, Towle offers the Dorothy 
Manners. Its motif harmonizes 
with Eighteenth Century Colo- 


hial or Modern Colonial interiors. 


Fe 


GROUP 2 


In this group are the really "good buys” in 
Sterling. Substantial price reductions to 
1916 pre-war levels have been made. 
You can save money, yet have a wide 
choice of the best designs. Here are all 
the most popular and important Sterling 
patterns made by ourselves and by other 
members of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild 
of America. They are worthy examples of 
the silversmith’s art. Reliable jewelers have 
them now at greatly reduced prices. 





LOUIS XIV LADY DIANA LADY CONSTANCE 


GROUP 2—TOWLE 


These Sterling patterns by Towle are now priced 
lower than ever before in their history. If you are 
a bride—your set can be more complete than you 
hoped! If you already own one of these patterns, 
this year's wedding anniversary is a most oppor- 
tune time to add needed pieces. 


™ tft 


STERLING SILVER EXCLUSIVELY 









GROUP 3 


These Sterling patterns are a select few 
which have neyer sold on the basis of 
price. Yet even here you will find propor- 
tionate price reductions. The designs rep- 
resent the peak of Sterling craftsmanship. 
They are in heavy weights. Some are hand- 
chased. The very nature of their design 
makes them exclusive. They are sold by 
only a few jewelers, bought only by dis- 
criminating brides who value their Sterling 
as a permanent art possession. 


VIRGINIA LEE D'ORLEANS CHASED DIANA 


GROUP 3—TOWLE 


The place of these rich and exclusive patterns in 
fine American homes rests more than ever upon 
the excellence of their craftsmanship, and the 
superior artistry and handwork of their design. 
Even these patterns have been reduced in price. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Dept. M-6, Newburyport, Mass. 
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Emily Post can help you 
plan! In this fascinating 
little booklet, the famous 
author of “Etiquette, the 
Blue Book of Social 
Usage” gives helpful 
advice about wedding 
planning and wedding 
etiquette, and tells you 
how to choose your 
silver. Send for it today! 


stamps for Emily Post's "Bridal Silver and Wedding Customs.” 


Name. 





Address_— 








City and State 
My je eler is 











I enclose 25¢ in coin or 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


Zz 
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THE English ‘breakfast-as-you- 
please’ method, with its appetizing 
dishes on the side table kept hot 
for late comers, has always ap- 
pealed to me. But even on an 
ordinary American eat-and-run 
breakfast table this English ‘toast 
crisper’ (Figure 1) has its place. 
Ordinarily we must choose between 
crisp cold toast or limp hot toast, 
but the alcohol lamp beneath this 
rack heats the thin stone above and 
keeps the toast both hot and crisp. 
Or you may lift off the rack and use 
the flat stone surface for keeping a 
coffeepot or plate piping hot. It is 
made of very solid English plate 
with ebony handles and may be 
had in an oval shape or in the 
oblong shape illustrated. As shown 
it measures 6’’ to the top of the 
rack, the hot stone measuring 3” 
x 4’’. Price, $20.00, which includes 
packing and shipping charges. — 
A. Scumipt & Son, 567 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 








NOTHING is so smart and practi- 
cal for the table in the simple 
country house as pottery, and the 
tea set shown in Figure 2, I think, 
is a real find, for it is charmingly 
decorative in color and line, 1s 





Fig. 2 


heavy enough to withstand daily 
use, and is very inexpensive 
three excellent reasons to recom- 
mend it. The set consists of six 
plates, 8}’’ in diameter; six cups 
and saucers; a teapot, 5’’ high, and 
a cream pitcher and sugar bowl. 
It may be ordered in any of three 
colors, — a soft green, lavender, or 
mulberry, — and the set, complete, 
costs but $10.00, postpaid. — Iris 
Casin Suop, Marietta, Ohio. 


JUST the right electric light fixture 
for just the right place is not al- 
ways easy to find, and I am show- 
ing you this fan-shaped sconce in 
Figure 3 because it seems to me 
one which could effectively be used 
in a great variety of settings. It is 
in harmony with either old-fash- 
ioned of modern backgrounds, 


and is not only of charming design, 
but of excellent workmanship. 
It is made of the finest pewter and 
has a very lovely rubbed finish. It 
measures 83’’ x 53’ and is electri- 
fied, ready to install. The price is 
$9.50, express charges collect. A 
catalogue of handmade lighting 
fixtures suitable for town or coun- 
try use will be sent on request. — 
InpustTrRiAL Arts SHop, 6) Beacon 
Street, Boston. 





Fig. 3 


IN a world which seems full to the 
brim of cigarette boxes ofevery type 
and description, there are n't very 
many that really shriek to be pur- 
chased and taken home. So when I 
saw the cigarette box and match 
box in Figure 4, I felt that here 
was something new and different, 
and very smart in material and 
color scheme. The boxes are cov- 
ered in fabrikoid to simulate brown 
and white straw, and are bound in 
brown fabrikoid. The cigarette 
box has two compartments inside 


7o-™ 


for cigarettes, and four covered 
match boxes, all very convenient 
and compact. The box is 7}” 


long, 63’’ wide, and 3’’ deep. 





Fig. 4 
The extra match box, covered in 
the same material, is part of the 
set, which, complete, costs $15.00, 
postpaid. — Bercporr & Goop- 
MAN Company, 754 Fifth Avenue, 


No 2d. 


EVERYONE who is familiar with 
the large Italian green glass wine 
jars which have been so popular 
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An interior in a Black Rock, 
Conn., residence, done by John 
F. Fay of Bridgeport. The floor 
covering is Mohawk Chenille. 





CHENILLE -- FOR TASTEFUL INDIVIDUALITY 


Che luxury and quiet expressiveness of Chenille is appropriate for every period and every style of interior. 





HERE is no woven floor cover- 

ing anywhere with quite the 

capacity of Chenille to express 

—and tastefully—theindividu- 
ality of any home. No matter what the 
decorative scheme, Chenille can ‘‘mir- 
tor’’ it—as, for example, in this gra- 
cious dining room, shown above. Here 
the mood is definitely Adam, with a 
commingling of Chippendale and 
Sheraton; yet the Mohawk bordered 
Chenille carpeting makes a_ perfect 
foundation, entirely in the spirit 
of the room. 

This is the case, first of all, because 
the color and design possibilities of 
Mohawk Chenille are virtually with- 
out limit. Any decorative theme, for 
imstance, can be copied in this lustrous 


fabric, with the result that the finished 
carpeting seems part and parcel of the 
room scheme. It is, in short, the only 
woven floor covering that is actually 
“custom-built.”” 

Added to this design advantage are 
the other features of Mohawk Chenille, 
notably the fact that it can be woven in 
any shape for room outlines, however 
irregular — around hearths, stairway 
approaches, into bays, all without cut- 
ting or patching, and with an uninter- 
rupted bordering. Moreover, the ex- 
treme width — 30 feet —to which 
Mohawk Chenille can be woven makes 
possible an unmarred expanse of carpet 
beauty — sans seams. 

The color possibilities of Mohawk 
Chenille are as endless as is its design 





range. Mohawk’s skilled colorists can 
match any desired tone or shade. Even 
the depth of pile is at the discretion of 
the customer or his decorator. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills maintains 
experts who are prepared to collaborate 
with your decorator or furniture dealer. 
Wherever special designs are desired or 
special colors are to be matched, these 
experts will submit sketches and color 
samples—through the decorator of your 
choice. Whether you are carpeting 
town home or country place, you will 
do well not to overlook the possibili- 
ties of this luxury weave in giving 
quiet and harmonious expression to its 
personality. Address the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, General Sales Offices, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Do you seek the charm and distinction] 
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Do you seek a key to that combination of livableness and 
loveliness which can make even a formal garden seem 
charmingly simple and natural? « Then, think of your 
garden as a vast outdoor room in which Nature provides 
the decorative background and Man, perforce, supplies 
the furnishings. « Carpets of greensward . . . tapestries 
of verdure . . . a ceiling vaulted to the heavens . . . Here 
is a setting, infinitely old, yet always new... an ever- 
changing scene of many moods and mysteries. ~ Dare 


we tamper with this beauty? Can we add man-made 
furniture and ornaments to this masterpiece without 
spoiling its natural charm? ~ You'll find the answer in 
these many beautiful garden pieces imported from Old- 
World sources by the Wm. H. Jackson Company. ~ 
Fountains, Well-Heads, Columns, Sun-Dials and other 
fine examples of Garden Furniture and Ornament hewn 
from living stone by artists whose love of classic beauty 
has been handed down from generation to generation. 


WM. A. JACKSON 


2 West 47th Street, New York City ere uu” 
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Then let the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
—purveyors to America’s garden-loving 
families for over a century —serve you 
direct or through their representatives. 


Inspired by long association with the finest examples of European gar- 
den-art and the study and development of many of America’s most 
famous gardens, the Wm. H. Jackson Company offers you Old- 
World Garden Furniture and Ornaments of unusual interest and 
beauty; and helpful counsel in the choice and grouping of these pieces. 
~ This reliable and comprehensive service, which has brought to 
America some of the finest examples of Stone and Marble Garden 
Furniture and which, each year, provides a selection of important pieces 
from Italy, France and England—is available to you either through the 
Jackson Galleries in New York and Chicago or through Jackson’s 
Exclusive Representatives in other cities. Other Jackson products 
obtainable through these same sources include: rare Antique Marble 
and Stone Mantels; reproductions of fine Period Mantels in Marble and 
in Cretan Stone; and beautifully designed Fireplace Accessories, Lamps, 
Mirrors, Smoking Stands and Book Ends in Bronze and other metals. ~ 
No House in America offers such complete facilities for beautifying your 
home with objects of art and utility. « And no House presents such 
unimpeachable values in both its manufactured and imported products. 


4 Exclusive Representatives of A 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
~ 


Boston 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
~ 
Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
=~ 


Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
~ 


Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
~ 
Denver 


DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
~ 


Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
~> 
Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
~ 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 
~ 


Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER COMPANY 
rd 


St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 
~ 


Washington 
™~ J. G. VALIANT COMPANY ' a 


COMPAN 








318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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of old-world pieces for your garden? 
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ROOKWOOD 


This artist-signed individual piece is one of many 
of this type to be had at the following exclusive 
represegtatives: 

Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New York City; B. Altman 
and Co., New York City; Frederick Loeser and Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn; Strawbridge and Clothier, Philadel- 
phia; Marshall Field and Co., Chicago. A store of 
similar quality represents the pottery exclusively sm 

jour coty. We snvite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 
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PORCH TRAY 
This metal tray 1314” x 1614” 
in rust or green decorated with 
hand painted gold laurels and 
slightly antiqued, will be found 
useful for serving sandwiches 
or will hold eight glasses. 

$3.25 Postpaid 
THE HANDWORK SHOP 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
ee 264 —_ Street 
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during the last few years for flower 
vases or for purely decorative 
| purposes must have wished as I 
| have, that table glass could be made 
| of the same lovely stuff. And now 
| here it is, from Empoli in Italy, 
| where the glass jars come from, 
| and with the same color, which is 
like deep-sea water near cliffs. 
| Nothing could be cooler or more 
inviting for the summer table than 
the pieces shown in Figure 5—a 
pitcher of attractive shape, with 
two water goblets. The pitcher, 9”” 
high, costs $4.75, the water goblets 
$8.25 the dozen. Sherbet glasses, 
finger bowls, and small plates may 
be ordered in the same glass, too. 
All prices are postpaid. — Tue 
Littie Gatrery, 29 West 56th Street, 
gS ae 


| OH, for a bridge-table cover which 
| might be quickly wiped and dried,’ 
sighs the hostess, when the guest 








Fig. 6 

_ who has made a grand slam upsets 
his glass in the excitement of the 
moment. Well, here it is (Figure 
6), a cover made of rubber in a 

| durable weight, in gay colors — 
bright red with decorations and 

| pleated edge in black, or it may be 

| had in green with black, yellow 


with black, or rose with green. 
It stretches tightly over the table, 


making a smooth surface for the | 


cards, and slips snugly into place 
over each corner. It is an ideal 


cover, too, for the bridge table on | 


the porch or terrace; it fits the | 
regulation bridge table and costs | 
$1.00, postpaid. — Parker STEARNS 
Company, 300 Sheffield Avenue, 
East New York, New York. 





Fig. 7 


CHINA for the summer house 
which is both attractive and moder- | 
ately priced is something for which 


OBJECTS OF ART 
CURIOS— FURNISHINGS 





The vogue for white in furnishings 
extends to lamps. Here is a lovely 
one of creamy white crackle pot- 
tery mounted on black teakwood 
with hand tailored ecru taffeta 
shade. Lamp complete, $40. 
Height 21 % inches. 


YAMANAKA & CO, 


680 FIFTH AVENUE ~NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 











we all search frantically at one 
time or another, and the — 
shown in Figure 7 are part of a set | 
I have just tracked down which | 
seems to fulfill both these require- | 
ments. Its pattern somewhat re- | 
sembles the always popular ‘Tree of | 
Life’ design, with coloring also of | 
Persian character, which combines | 
yellow, blues, and greens, with | 
a dominant reddish note in the | 
larger flowers. The salad or break- 
fast plate shown is 7’’ square and | 
costs $8.50 a dozen, or $6.50 in 

round shape, and the teacups and | 
saucers are $9.00 a dozen. A com- 
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BUBBLE 
BOWL 
Of Clear Glass 
OnWrought Tron 
Stand 
For Flowers or Ivy 
Bowl 27” circumference 
8” high 
Stand 28” high 
Bowl $10 Stand $5 
(Expressage Collect) 


ALICE H. MARKS 
19 East 52nd Street New York 











Danbury Bags 


Gay striped material. Con- 
venient for knitting, fancy 
work, motoring, shopping. 
Prices: 10 inch $2.90, 12 
inch $3.50, 14 inch $4.00. 
Larger to order. Mail orders 
jilled. 

Mrs. HOWARD BIXBY 
Danbury Wisconsin 








100 specimens of our authentic Early 
American, Colonial and Federal Wall- 
papers, approved by leading decorative 
authorities. Included are some of the 
latest discoveries. Wide choice of 
designs that will add character 
and distinction to every type 

of room and home, modern as 
well as colonial. Sun-tested 
and guaranteed. This elab- 
orate portfolio contains 
100 actual papers in 

their exact colors, and 
may be borrowed for 
a deposit of $2 which 
will be refunded 
upon return. The 
papers range 
from 75c to 

$2.50 per roll. 
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Send for our NEW 16 x 20 portfolio showing 
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H. JACOBS COMPANY 


117 West 33°°St 


nic 67151 New York City 


delicately tinted miniatures 





a breath of the past, these 
dainty miniatures painted 
on ivory and framed in yel- 
lowed ivory piano keys! 
they are particularly in 
demand for victorian 
rooms. 6.00, 9.50, 4.75 each 


at fine shops or direct 
have you our catalog? 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 





LUNCHEON SET 

Expertly hand-woven, with cream background 

gaily stri in blue and yellow — or 

yellow. 

Special Price, 

$6.25. Postpaid. 

Made by the Blind of 

THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 


reen an 
unner 18” x 36’ — 6 doilies 12” x 18”. 
i 85. Six napkins to match 




















| The ST. DENIS 
BAZAAR 


8512 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood California 
Highest Quality Chinese Peel 
ay Comfortable 
Delivered anywhere 
inthe U.S.A. for.. 98.25 
Express Charges Paid 
Satisfaction Guaraniced 
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The greatest achievement in the 


history of sterling silver - 


e * 


PALLADIANT™ 


(TRADE MARK) 


ATIONAL STERLING 
ae ottNnG PROTECTION AGAINST 


TARNISH 


“PaLLADIANT . Here, in one word, is news that will free thou- 
sands of women from the old, old task of silver-polishing! 
For Palladiant is a remarkable new process which assures 
lasting protection against silver tarnish. 

By the Palladiant process, International Sterling is given 
a protective finish of a platinum metal—more precious than 
gold—a metal that will not tarnish! With ordinary care, 
Palladiant will keep International Sterling lovely through 
the years—its lustre unmarred by tarnish. 

Palladiant is the latest and greatest achievement of the 
International Silver Company—largest manufacturers of 
silverware in the world and creators of the only new idea 
in silverware design in centuries, the new Viande knife and 
fork. The Palladiant finish may be seen at your jeweler’s, 
and may be had in the five lovely International Sterling 
patterns shown here—Minuet, Wedgwood, Fontaine, Orchid, 
and Pine Tree—and in all International Sterling hollowware 
and toiletware. Consult your jeweler to-day. 


—— 
























Think of having sterling silver hollowware free from tarnish! This graceful 
Minuet coffee service, Minuet bon bon dish, and the cigarette box are available 
in the new Palladiant finish which does away with rubbing and polishing. 
Only the occasional washing that you give glass or china, is required. 


Important! —Due to the low price of silver bullion, reduced prices have 
been placed, for the time being, on International Sterling flatware—in 
the five lovely patterns shown here. A slight additional charge is made for 
the Palladiant finish, as the process is a costly one. Your jeweler can give 
you detailed information. 


Send for the new Palladiant booklet— FREE! 





Fine Arts Division, International Silver Company, Wallingford, Conn. H. 6-31 


CT Check the offer you prefer 


Please send me your free booklet which describes the Palladiant finish in full. 
Please send me your free booklet, as above, and Lady Mendl's (Elsie de Wolfe) 
helpful book— “Correct Table Silver — Its Choice and Use”, for which I 


enclose 25c. 


Name 





Street 





City State 


(Print name and address—plainly) 
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Residence of Bruce B. Williams, Woodstock—Kenilworth, Ill. Architects—Armstrong, Furst & Tilton. Pyramid Stucco used. 


There is permanent beauty in 


PORTLAND CEMENT STUCCO 





Homes like this reveal the enduring beauty of stucco made with Medusa 
Witeresehed White Portland Cement. Portland Cement Stucco is 
the one building material that lends itself to any style of architecture. 
It is unlimited in surface texture treatments. Supreme in its glowing 
whiteness, Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement Stucco 
excels as a medium for light tints or rich colors. The beauty of 
this stucco gains permanence through the “Waterproofing” in the 
Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement, which makes the 
surface impervious to moisture. When planning the new home, send 
fora complimentary copy of “Portland Cement Stucco with Medusa 
Waterproofed White Portland Cement.”  ¢ Literature on other 





Medusa Portland Cement products may be had upon reduest. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Building, Dept. D, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa 
White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Portland Cement Paint, and Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement. 


MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFED 
SUCCESSFUL FOR 21 YEARS WHITE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
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eAdorable Colonial 
Lamp of Carr (raft 


‘Pewter 


Only $7.50 


Brides lai with pl e at 
such a gift as this beautiful Colonial 
lamp. Everyone is attracted by its 
graceful frosted glass shade, its 
twinkling prism pendants, its soft 
lustrous pewter base. A quaint and 
charming ornament for any room 
in your house. 10” high — finely 
constructed in excellent taste — 
and so inexpensive. Ask for No. 3296 
at your favorite shop or send check 
or money order direct to 


M. W. CARR & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. H-6, West Somerville, Mass. 


* CarvCGraft * 


GIFTS OF CHARACTER IN METAL 

















Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book 


It is a brief, authentic, 
easy-to-read history of 
period furniture styles 
that will acquaint the 
novice with the origin, 
oon. and decorative 7 00 
motifs and details found 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
An absorbing story touch- 

ing upon the social, political and religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 
works, Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. 
Handsomely bound and printed. A choice 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed. 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 
costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-F Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 









plete service may be obtained in 
this pattern, and other prices will 
be sent upon request. Prices given 
include express charges. — Har- 
tow H. Hatupay, 61 Charles 
Street, Boston. 





YOU will be delighted, I think, 
with the bedspread a portion of 
which is shown in Figure 8. It is 
made of a fine-quality gingham, 
checked in butter yellow and white, 
with a fold of gingham in match- 
ing yellow, and, instead of the 
ruffle being pleated, smocking is 
used — a new and very attractive 
note, I think. The spread may be 
ordered in other colored checks to 
fit in with any color scheme you 
have in mind, in plaid, or in solid 
colors. In ordering, please give 
the measurements of your bed, and 
if you want the ruffle wider than 
18"’, this should be specified, as 
there is an added charge of $1.50 
for extra material. The spreads for 
a single bed cost $12.00, postage 
collect; for a double bed the cost 
is $15.00, collect. — HANDMADE 
CounTERPANE GuiLp, Box 295, 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina. 





IN telling you about the little 
Victorian ladies in Figure 9 I must 
begin by saying that I only wish 
you could see them. The photo- 
graph gives little idea of the 
lovely colors in their costumes and 
the delightful detail of their tiny 
accessories. They are made of 
prosaic pipe cleaners, although it 
is hard to believe; and their gowns 
are made of tarlatan in delicious 
pastel colors, and laces. Just look 
at the tiny reticule which one 
carries, and the bouquet of flowers 
in another's hands. They are 
charming to use as place-card hold- 
ers, or to send, bearing one’s card, 
with messages of congratulation or 





Fig. 9 


with flowers. Each is 7” high, 
and costs $2.20, postpaid. — Fran- 
ces R. WELLENs, 648 Madison Ave- 
ane, N.Y.C. 


MAGAZINE racks which stand 
on the floor are like the little girl 
with the curl down the middle of 
her forehead — when they ‘re good, 
they ‘re very, very good, and when 














TO INVITE REPOSE 


This group graciously promises quiet ease. It is 
typical of the charming pieces you will find in 
our shop. Faithful reproductions beautifully fin- 
ished — chairs, sofas and footstools upholstered 
for comfort and covered to suit your pleasure 
await your selection at reasonable prices. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 
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LABRADOR HOOKED RUGS 


During May only, all standard size rugs 
26” x ’ in northern pictorial designs (polar 
bears, flying geese, dogteams, etc.) and geo- 
metric and floral patterns reduced from $16.00 
to $10.00. 





Unique opportunity to secure these 
fine hand-hooked rugs at less than cost. 


GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Philadelphia Shop: 

1631 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request 
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THE HINDUSTAN 


A town house perhaps, with its limit of light and 
vista, would find an added spaciousness in using 
the scenic wall paper THE HINDUSTAN by 
Zuber & Cie, Alsace. Vivid East India scenes in con- 
tinuous panorama provide the most austere room 


with decorative warmth. 





BEAUTY AND GRACE 
chintz THE AVIGNON by Paul 
grounds of bisque, Du Barry, 
lapis, tete-de-negre, and seafoam, 
rather formal setting. 

Price $1.65 a yard 


A FORMAL SCHEME 


elegancies is achieved 


THE TUILERIES bedroom suite. 
table and 


dressing 


bands of dull gold. 


Illustrations upon request, Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT @& CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American and Canadian Agents for ZUBER & Cir, ALSACE, and PAUL DuMas, PARIS 


walk hand in hand on the French 
Dumas, Paris. On lovely back- 


giant English pinks nod on grace- 
ful stems in harmony with the 


for those delighting in the little 
through 


Ravishing low post beds, unusual 
companion 
piece in green, ivory or blue 
painted crackled finish declare the 
Directorate influence, with carved 











FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Good looking and convenient is this tall cotton 
box for the bathroom or nursery. Available 
in rose, pink, blue, green, lavender or yellow 
and is decorated with an attractive flower 

; $1.25 


A cover to grace the bridge table of rich black 
sateen trimmed with wide gold braid or made 
to your order in the standard size of any color 
linen trimmed with harmonious braid. . . $4.75 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 




















Early Maple Bed 
Special Sale price for June $44.00 
MRs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


331 Madison Avenue New York City 


Fine Handmade Reproductions 
(Send for catalog) 














F TELLER’'S COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Fitments in hand forged iron 
Write for brochure of designs with 
details showing correct use and appli- 
cation 

280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 
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cA Valentine Reproduction 


Queen Anne Coffee Table 


Period 1720. Built of highest 
grade Virginia Walnut. Cabriole 
legs. Top is molded around, 
forming tray effect. Size: Top, 
7 x 23in., height over all, 18 in. 


No. 527— Price $25.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—fintiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 








arly American 
nglish ——- and 


Colonial Wallpapers 


GEN for our 1931 sample book 
containing 130 numbers of au- 
thentic copies of early and histor- 
ical papers snstihied be the firm 
carryin the largest variety of this 
class z papers in the country. 

very paper and color is sunfast. 


Books sent prepaid for $2.00 


Your money refunded on return of book 
whether you make a purchase or not. If 
you wish to keep the book, send an addi- 
tional dollar, which is much less than the 
cost of the book to us. 


Address enquiries to Dept. H6 


The J. W. GERRY CO. 
63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Established in 1884 





they ‘re bad, they ‘re horrid, for 
they tip over in an annoying man- 
ner. The rack shown in Figure 10 
will play no such tricks, for it is 
made of solid brass, it stands 
solidly on four claw feet, and has 
| three capacious compartments and 
| a convenient movable handle. It 





Fig. 10 


would add an attractive note to 
any living-room or library. It is 
103”’ high, with the handle down, 
13”’ wide, and costs $7.50, express 
collect. — B. Parescnuck, 22 Allen 
Street, N. Y.C. 





7 
WHICH one of us who loves her | 


household gods has n't longed at 
some time for some blue-figured 
Chelsea china (Figure 11), or 
‘Grandmother ware’ as it is often 
called? One of the oldest types of 
English china, it remains one of the 
most beautiful, and in a famous 
china shop I found a most faithful 
reproduction at surprisingly low 
cost, which I am sure will delight 
you as it did me. The creamy china 
is decorated with little soft French- 


blue flowers, and although I se- | 
lected, to photograph, a tea set, | 


the same china may be had in 
complete dinner service as well. 
The teapot costs $2.75, the hot- 
water jug $2.00, the creamer $1.25, 
the sugar bowl $1.50, the cups and 
saucers $8.50 the dozen, and the tea 
plates $6.50 a dozen, all collect. — 
Wn. H. PrummMer & Company, 7 
East 35th Street, N. Y.C. 


AS a permanent corner or end table, 
or one which can be folded flat 
against the wall if used only occa- 
sionally, the little tip-top table in 
Figure 12 is quite invaluable. It 
is, as you can see, of unusually 
graceful design and is also extreme- 


ly well made. It comes in maple | 











HANDWROUGHT | 
LANTERN SCONCES 





Charming old-fashioned lantern sconces, such 
as the one illustrated above, help immeasurably 
in creating a satisfying Colonial interior. 

This particular sconce is a reproduction of 
an original pattern that recalls all the old New 
England cheer and influence found in wayside 
taverns and homes of that early date. 

Available in pewter, brass, copper or tin, 
assuring the purchaser an extensive range of 
metals capable of supplying the one most 
adapted to his decorative purpose. 

Supplied either with or without electric at- 
tachments at moderate prices. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39P No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 























Garden 
Furniture 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


IUustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Statue ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 











QUICKER STICKER 
“Gummed Tape” 
Bind your bundles with this 
P| sticker. Forget the string, 
| the sticker’s quicker. 
E. H. Chute 
7 Univ. Ave. N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1.00 postpaid 
















Genume Reed and Kattan Furniture 


We areconstantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 


in Sun-Parlor ‘The REED SHOP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Furnishings 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


KNOCKERS 


In true Old English de- 
sign, rustproofed iron, 


Flemish finish. 





$4.25 

6 postpaid 
Other Knockers 
in authentic Co- 
lonial, Spanish, 
Italian and Eng- 
lish patterns. 
Prices from $1.90 
to $17.50. 


Mail Boxes and 
Foot Scrapers — 
all fashioned by 
mastercraftsmen. 


Free Descriptive Folder 


THE LONGFELLOW FORGE 
61 Overbrook Road 
Wilkinsburg, Penna. 














Stem-o 


We by holding flowers 
* at any height. Ad- 
justable toadd 
from 8” to 15” to stems. 
Braces short or pulpy 
stems. Jade green, 
rustproof. At lead- 
ing shops or 1 doz. 
in jade green box 
for gift or bridge 
prize. $1.35. 


We prepay postage. = 
= 
Stem-o Mfg. Co. NarYenny. ‘Simo 
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‘we Sigus & 
Nature Studio, 


Weathervanes - Chimney Ornaments 














243 W. Biddle $t. Baltimore, Ma 
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“TO: LOWE. HONOR, 
AND KEEP HER™ 


IN COMFORT 


(if it isn’t too much trouble) 


Irs s0 easy for husbands in pleasant offices to take the 
comfort of their wives for granted. 


Thousands of uncomplaining wives (and children) 
spend their days in uncomfortable houses that are chilly 
and damp in Spring-time—scorching hot in Summer— 
cold and drafty in Winter. 


It’s a simple and inexpensive matter to insure all-year- 
‘round comfort by protecting your house with Celotex. 
A few dollars worth of Celotex will, in most cases, do the 
job. And it will save hundreds of dollars in future fuel 
bills by stopping costly heat leakages—and guard the 
entire family from dangerous illnesses caused by cold, 
drafty rooms. In Summer it wards off the blistering 
heat of the sun—keeps every room in the house cool 


and pleasant. 


NEW COMFORT PLUS AN EXTRA ROOM 
While shielding your house with Celotex you can also 
transform wasted attic (or basement) space into a lovely 
extra room, a protected playroom for children, a com- 
fortable maid’s room, a guest’s room or cozy recreation 
room enjoyed by all the family. When you buy, sell, 
build, or remodel, Celotex is important. 


To assure the beauty of plastered walls and ceilings, 
there is Celotex Lath, the insulating plaster base. You 
know how disfiguring cracks and ugly lath marks can 
mar beautiful interiors. Celotex Lath, with its beveled, 
shiplap joints, minimizes these unfortunate mishaps. 


Ask your lumber dealer, your builder or your architect 
for the complete story of Celotex insulation. They 
will advise you how to use it most effectively—whether 
you build a new home or remodel the one you are 


living in now. 
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THIS LOVELY GUEST ROOM WAS BUILT FROM WASTED ATTIC SPACE 


(COST $74.50 WORTH OF CELOTEX—PLUS LABOR) 


By transforming your attic into a beautiful extra room with Celotex you insure all year ’round 
comfort in the home you now live in—shielding your house from both Summer heat and Winter 
cold—and saving hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills by stopping excessive waste of costly 
furnace heat. Your basement, garage, and sleeping porch can be quickly and inexpensively 


insulated with Celotex. 


<4 
< 
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The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Member of the National Building Industries 


Bureau. Sales distributors throughout the World. 


e INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


BRAND 


Celotex Refrigerator Insulation has been adopted by more than 
25 leading manufacturers of refrigerators. Insist that your new 
refrigerator has this latest improvement in cabinet construction. 
Then there is Acousti-Celotex, the acoustical tile that quiets 
disturbing noises. Write for complete information on either. Both 
are products of The Celotex Company. 
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From the Land of 
the Matador 


—came inspiration for this 


exquisite Copeland-Spode 
“Old Madrid” dinner ware. 
The coloring is the deep 
red of the Toreador’s Sash. 
Carried in open stock. 
Dinner Plates.......... $21.00 doz. 
Tea Cups and Saucers... 21.50 “ 
Dinner Set, 100 pieces. . 145.00 


Dinner Set (for 6) 52 pieces 85.00 
Breakfast Set, 38 pieces. . 54.00 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 


RICH & FISHER, INC. 


14 East 48th Street 
Bet. Fifth and Madison Aves. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Call and examine plans, exte- 
riors, estimates of 54 fine homes 
contained in Mr. Child’s 2 books 


BOOKS “Stucco Houses” $10. 


“Colonial Houses” $5. 
Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful homes, 
without obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


| rubbed to a nice finish, stands 27 


” 


high, and the oval top measures 
27”’ x 15’’.. This would make a 
most welcome gift for some really 
deserving June bride — or would 





Fig. 12 


charmingly fill a bare corner of 
your own living-room. The price is 
$21.50, including crating and ex- 
pressage. — WinTHROP FuRNITURE 


| Company, 39 St. James Avenue, 


Boston. 


I STOPPED the other day to look 
in the window of an attractive 
little new shop, and there I saw 


| some charming flower-print pic- 


tures which had a rather unusual 
brilliancy and depth of color. 
Then I realized that they were not, 
strictly speaking, prints, and had 
no glass; so, very curious, I went 
inside to investigate. I discovered 
that they were Pyraglass panels, 
which are made by mounting an 
actual print on a heathy piece of 
wood, covering with sheet mate- 


rial, and welding together under 
very heavy heat and pressure (Fig- 
ure 13). In this way a panel is pro- 
duced which has much the same 
appearance as a framed picture, but 
which is more colorful, unbreak- 
able, and may be washed —a 
factor which makes them particu- 
larly desirable for children’s rooms. 


Photographs or snapshots may be | 


treated by the same process. The 


panel shown is in natural flower | 


colors on a black background; is 
63’’x73’’, and costs $2.00, postpaid. 
—Tue Hossy Suop, 4 West 43rd 
Street, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 13 
TAILOR-MADE bedspreads are 


now much in favor and I am sure 
you will like the one shown in 
Figure 14, which combines the best 
of workmanship and materials 
with a very moderate price. It 
is made of a new hand-loomed all- 
silk Shantung, with edges scal- 
loped, and panels embroidered with 
a deeper shade of embroidery silk. 
The monogram is embroidered in 
the same silk and the long panels 











Coffee 


in the living room? 
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Asolid maple tray, with scrolled gallery. Top 25 
x 17. With hand-colored print, §6.s0. Without 
print, $5.50. 

The tuckaway rack may hold lots of things 
beside the tray. Solid maple, too, with straps of 
gay chintz. Hand-rubbed in five finishes. 24 x 
16% x17 %. $8.50. 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 
Boston Shop—144 Newbury Street 
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NEW PASTEL COLORED 4 
LINEN LUNCHEON SETS : 
of Green, Peach or Yellow 


1 scarf 

6 place doilies 

6 napkins 
Embroidering on 6 napkins, and two Jetters on 
scarf, $2.75 extra or, with three letter diamond 
monogram, $3.65 extra. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Inc. 
Specialists in Linen ‘a 
587 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


} 
} $6.50 set of 13 pieces 




















A Toad Stool Garden 






. Seat 
of Composition 
Stone — 18 inches 
high — this toad 
stool seat looks 
as if it might have 


sprung up through the 
grass. Delivered prepaid 
to your nearest freight 
station. Cash or 

check with order. $12 
We have hundreds of things for house and garden. 
Write us about what you want and sketches will be 


~ MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 














VAUGHAN 
PEWTER 


QUALITY PRODUCT 
SEND TO TAUNTON MASS FOR CATALOG 























OKAME WOOD 


The newest and most interesting wall hanging 
Not a printed wall paper — but made of the natural wood in various designs 


F . c . 
1 Wellington St. W. 


DAVIDGE & C@O., 


LIMITED 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Samples sent on request 





z ANTIQUE 
REPRODUCTIONS 





This graceful pair of brass 

candlesticksis just what you've 

been looking for to fit the 
decorative scheme of your home, or that room 
you're doing over. Send for our catalog, too, 
illustrating our complete line of gifts for 
house and garden. 








$4.75 per pair 12% inches high 
Also a complete line of fireplace equipment q 
Be: 
ALL METAL PRODUCTS CO. " 
77 Allen Street New York 
HAND MADE BRASSES 












for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of ou! 
originals or yours. Com- 
nlete illustrated catalog 
. We make, copy oF 
repair anything in bass 
and match any Antique 
color. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 











“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
Personal Rugs. Blankets. Tweeds. 
“Iona” Celtic Silver 
Paper Knives. Crosses. Brooches. 
Caro Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 
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SILHOUETTES 


Authentic reproductions of 
quaint old profiles and frames 
make fitting accessories for 
Early American interiors. 
Illustrated is “‘ Mrs. Waters” in 
all metal gilt frame, measuring 
4%" x 356” outside. Price 
$4.50. 

Write for S-1 circular 

Illustrating 50 Silhouettes 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 

















GLASS from MEXICO 


A product that has not changed with the 
times. Hand-fashioned today as it has been 
since Colonial days, this lovely glass may 
be hadin blue, green or amethyst with a 
wealth of old designs to choose from. 

Shown above is the pedestal pitcher with 
six tumblers priced at seven fifty. 


Write for our illustrated Catalog 


THE OLD MEXICO SHOP 


nta Fe New Mexico 








| may, if desired, be of a contrasting 


color. In addition to their good 
looks they have the practical ad- 
vantages of keeping their shape and 
color after frequent launderings. 
You may choose between green, 
blue, orchi pink, yellow, beige, 
peach, or white, the single- 
bed size — 72’’ x 108’°— 
costing $11.50, and the 
double size — 86’’x 108” 
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| — costing $13.00. An eight-inch 


monogram as_ illustrated costs 
$2.95 extra. In a shorter length, 
for use as blanket covers, the 


| prices are $10.75 and $12.50, re- 





| spectively. For only $3.00 more 


apiece, the spreads and blanket 
covers may be had with 33” panels 
of lace insertion and 23” edging of 
lace. Prices include expressage. — 
Watpote Brotuers, Inc., 587 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 


WHETHER you have a modern 
bathroom which is already beauti- 
ful and inviting, or an old-fash- 
ioned room which badly needs 


toning up, you will be delighted, I 
think, with the hamper, waste- 
basket, and box shown in Figure 
15. Made of tin, enameled in ivory, | 
they are painted by hand in lovely | 
colors —a border of blue-green | 
and gold, and nosegays of old- | 
fashioned flowers on the ivory | 
background. The hamper and | 
basket have handles, the classic | 
ring in the lion’s mouth, and each | 
has four ball feet. The box has | 
five useful compartments, each | 
decorated with a tiny cluster of | 
flowers. The hamper is a useful | 
size, 23’ high, 15” wide; the | 
basket is 13” high and 113” wide; | 
the box 9” x 13” and 13” deep. | 
The hamper is $25.00, the basket | 
$9.00, the box $11.00, all express | 
collect. — McPuerson & _ Foor, 
1043 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 





THE famous old toy shop of 
F. A. O. Schwarz, on Fifth Avenue, 
which for so many years has been 
a place of delight for children, 


—— 











ANTIQUES 
I ntertor Decorators 


BOSTWICK -TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

















Fire-Side Bench 

Special price for June — $18.00 

Walnut, Mahogany or Maple 
10%” x 28” 





MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
331 Madison Avenue New York City 
Fine Handmade Reproductions 
(Send for catalog) 














2S. 
Boston 





DOUBLES the CLOSET SIZE 





Specialists in 
Space-Saving Equipment 
for home and travel 






) PHILIP HALL 
ae 
38 E. 49th St. 
New York 


























Established 
1810 


for Garden, Sun 
Room or Interior— 


Choose from the hundreds of 
Galloway productions; Jars, Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Benches, etc. 
Executed in high-fired enduring 


Terra Cotta with 
understanding and 
craftsmanship; the 
result of a century’s 
experience. 


Catalog 
upon request 





(aoway POifERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AHABITANTA 


America’s Pioneer Furniture 


LOUISBERG CABINET 
An exact copy of a French provincial cabinet, 
hand-made, by Habitant, of northern white 
cedar. An interesting piece for any room at 
your lodge, country home, or club. No. 905, 
48” wide, 30” hich, 13” deep. Price, $28.00, 
delivered east of Rockies. 
Send 10c for catalog of Habitant Furniture 


HABITANT SHOPS, INc. 
802 Jefferson Street, Bay City, Michigan 











WHITE 
CUT 
PAPER 
SHADES 


CAN BE 
ORDERED IN 
ANY SIZE 


SHADE 
12 INCHES 


Price $14.00 


CARRY ON SHOP 


65 CHARLES STREET BOSTON. MASs. 


















Magpie Treasure Boxes 
for Children 


Unusual gift boxes, appropriate for 
irthdays, Holidays 
or Travel. 

3 to 10 years 
$2.00 and up 
Miss Cannon’s Shop 
20 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


wi 2 
Sik 





Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop inc 


219 kast42 SrNewYork 











A pair of colorful 
PYRAGLASS PANELS 
of Flower Subjects, so smart for present day 
decoration (4% x 414) $2.50 a pair postpaid. 
Most Popular Now at 
THE HOBBY SHOP 
4 West 43rd Street (Just off Fifth Ave.) 
New York City 











Greek 
Embroidered 


Scarves 
In black and 
colors on heavy 
hand-woven 
cotton, about 36” long. Antique—no 
two alike. $9.75 postpaid. 


FLORENCE NESMITH 


78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 











Copy of an Old-Time Pickle Jar 


A tall graceful 





| vase of clear, 
light sea-green 
glass, with a deli- 
cate wild-rose 
design. 15 inches 
high. A most 


lovely holder for 


long-stemmed 
flowers. $5.00 a 
pair. $2.75 sold 


singly. Express 
Collect. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 


825 Lexington Avenue New York City 


IHustrated Circular on Request 

















Fig. 16 


young and old, has moved to grand 
| new quarters in the Squibb Build- 
| ing at Fifth Avenue and 58th 
| Street, and in looking about there 
| the other day I found a fascinating 
| gift for a child (Figure 16). It is a 
| box, called the Little Gardener, 
| which contains six little flower- 
| pots, six gay dishes of painted tin 
| on which to place the pots, a wa- 
| tering can and little trowel, also 
| of painted tin, in leaf green and 
| yellow, and six packets of flower 
seeds — candytuft, alyssum, agera- 
tum, petunia, mignonette, and 
| snapdragon. There are full direc- 
tions in the box for planting and 
care, and the little plants are sure 
to give endless pleasure to a child. 
| The flowerpots are 23’’ high, the 
watering can 5}’’ high, and the 
| trowel 6’’ long. Complete, the set 
| costs $1.10, postpaid. — F. A. O. 
Scuwarz, 745 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


I AM always glad to discover a 
brand-new article for these col- 
umns, and the muffin holder in 
Figure 17 is, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, a really new idea. The 
pottery dish is heat-proof and so 


can be transferred direct from the 
oven to the wicker holder, which, 
with its untarnishable chromium- 
plated top, keeps the bow! hot and 
yet has sufficient ventilation to 
prevent the muffins from becoming 
soggy. Its contents need not nec- 
essarily be confined to muffins, 
and many uses will be found for 
it, especially during the summer 
months when serving tea in the 
garden or meals on the porch. The 
bowls come in a variety of cheerful 
colors — light blue, canary yellow, 
or Persian orange. The price is 
$12.00 complete, which includes 
careful packing. Express will be 
collect. — En1tp Jounson, 420 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 





Fig. 17 


EVERYBODY in the last few years 
seems to have become a sun wor- 
shiper; and if you have joined the 
ranks, and plan to spend lazy hours 
lying on the sands this summer, 
don't forget to take with you a 
beach mattress, for nothing adds 
so much comfort and enjoyment to 
the daily rite. The mattress shown 
in Figure 18 is equipped with a 
a filled with good quality 
capok, and the whole thing rolls 











trivet, 


press collect. 






















Odd and Versatile! 


Inspired by an old-fashioned fireplace 
this hand-forged iron stand 
with a crude pottery plate, makes a 
decorative and useful little table for 
smokes, fruits or to serve from. Stand 
in rust or black, with choice of red, 
“Dare or yellow plate. Height 22”. 
late 12”. No. 844, priced $6.00. Ex- 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 




















FOR PERFECT COFFEE 


You will want a Silex coffee maker. 
All Pyrex glass - electric, gas 
and alcohol models - silver, 
chrome or nickel finish - 

three sizes. Write name 
on this advertisement 
for booklet - and 
name of nearest 
dealer- - - - 












FAL a 


COFFEE MAKER 


At Dep't. Stores - Electric Shops 
3 THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 








The Smart Way to ‘Make Coffee! 





RAFTISMEN ¥ i 


45-East-22%' Street-New York 


VANETTE 
Vv 
DESIGNED 


FOR 
WINDOW 
AND 
PORCH 
USE 


JWCAMPBELL | 


VANETTE D-1— Miniature Weathervane 
with your name or number of house. Plate size 
3” x 11”. Height from bracket to top of sil- 
houette 12”; projection of bracket from wall, 
16”. As shown in black finish, prepaid, $7.75 
Same VANETTE, with name plate, but with- 

$5.25 


out lettering, prepaid 
Same VANETTE, without name plate, but 
$2.75 









with bracket, prepai 


Leaflet A on Weathervanes sent on request 





HOUSE OF CHARM _- 





NEW 
CHINTZ 


SHADE 
$4.65 


Natural colored 
floral pattern in 
background of 
either Ivory, Sea 
yreen or Peach. 
Glazed chintz 2 
yds. long by 36in. 
wide. Postpaid. 


Shade with Bed- 

spread and 

Drapes to match 
for $9.75 


Write for further information 


79 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 











GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


ARDEN STUDIOS, Inc. 
460 Park Avenue 


New York 
N.W. Corner 57th Street 
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ek Reduced Prices 


! forQUILTSBASTED, 
ready to whip, $25.00- 
' $40.00. 


Stamped, $10.00-$13.50 
Send for Folder 
Practical Patchwork Co. 


Evangeline Beshore 
110 S. Race St., Marion, Ind. 
a 
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COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY. 


156-A State Street 


2 


Boston, 
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— — 
NEW CANDLESTICK ALL children love toys which Anti ve 
hold mi rea — ee, “seene g 
will ho eas and this beach boat (Figure 19), : ‘ 
ite = of tin, painted a gay sin or aaa Reproductions and Adaptations 
my cone i red with red wheels, not only rolls 
FIRM <> — e098 firma, but —_ 
i securely in the water. The gallant 
and ERECT sail is aul a sieve which is de- 
tachable, and there are a shovel 
Grigios! Watpon-mack and two forms for making delec- 
fag aagganige 4 ot table sand cakes. The boat is 16” 
ao: ages PER peor long and, with the sail up, 18” | 
exclusive Triple-grip candle- hi) high, and costs $4.00, postpaid. — | 
socket which holds candle ” © Cuitpren’s Book & Piay Service, 
firmly vertical. No fussing —» Inc., 755 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
with misfits — no drip- ae 
stains from wobbly candles! 




















Ten inches tall, $25. per pair. 


Order from your jeweler or write to us. 
Ask for free illustrated Gift-list, 100 Watson- 
































Bedroom of Early American pine furniture 
based on heirloom pieces. Send for illustrated 
booklet of historic bedroom, dining room and 
living room furniture in pine, maple, cherry, 
beech, oak, mahogany and walnut. American, 
English, French, Italian, Biedermeier periods. 




















rand mark gifts at $2.75 to $100. THE WATSON ar dwith sap. eee | |--—_—_—_—_———--—-- 
a CO., 5 Watson Park, Attleboro, Mass. up Pee y h 1S die for, with straps, Charlotte Furniture Co., 
5 wen =e eae — 
22", e enclose C fo! OOK ICT. 
Ex- mes a | weight, too, which is an added ad- ” 
er vanta e, and ver decorative. The | BUMS cee ctercesecncrss TEeCrere res 
st |} | Watson Sterling | | mitcds Scored wit sts as 
ina waterproof material in gay color 
= combinations — orange and green, | 
yellow and orchid, light blue and 
ees QUAINT DOORSTOP peach, and it is very smart in black | WALL 
= One of our Undeco- and white. It is 3’ 32’ long, and BRACKET 
rated Ornamental Iron 23’’ wide, and the price is $12.50, 
INTZ Castings, sent with express collect. — New Yorx Ex- Fig. 20 of 
ADE complete instructions CHANGE FOR WoMEN’s Work, 541 Wrought 
[e for painting. Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. IF you need an extra table for your | Tite 
ai Send for catalog country house, I think you will be 
—_ Ss showing 200 beautiful interested in the table shown in With Deep 
ig Oo -_ —— — —. Figure 20, for it is one of the most Blue Spanish 
coints 2 Waartin. COO Ae ne interesting reproductions of a tav- i Pot 
pst paid. a. Sundials, etc. ern ~_ that abe seen “ a re $4.00 complete 
® time. in every detail it is a faithiu Yee 
rith Bed: Lael NICKEL WORKS replica of the original, even to the MRS WILTB aNK 
to match ile Miles takin te, tool marks. Made of northern " ). : 
" white cedar, it has been rubbed by 764 Madison Ave., New York City 
(E., MY. hand to a soft Early American pine 
finish, and is an excellent table for 
FROM outdoor luncheon or bridge. It DISTINGUISHED REPRODUCTION 
5 ITA LY Fig. 19 stands 27’’ high, the top is 30” = of Your 
A silver serving micenaatias - sacl = H FAMILY PORTRAITS 














set for salads, etc. 
Various Italian 






























































By a new and beautiful 
process your cherished 




















E designs. A. dis- old eapeeree, 
ihe: : : tintypes.and miniatures, 
Pog 3 wedding The BEST Mio VE even though faded or 
gift bo eer damaged, may be re- 
includes gift y roduced without that 
wrapping and you ever Paar Feopied look. ge re- 
‘ae Tl d Bool. productions make guits 
Inc. mailing. made! “Hterenacit tiie of priceless worth to 
“a fork and marmalade spoon in y , ™ iatures on request members of your family. 
sa : , ears later you wi 
similar design, $3.50 set postpaid. aay "The beet mare The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 
THE LITTLE FOREIGN SHOP T ever made was when Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
1015 N. Charles S : I bought Dale Light- 
. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. ing Fixtures.” Dale in Berkeley, California 
Fixtures will stand 
— by you through the 
CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS years. They are 
td - Cat handsome, well built. 
eee: Yet they cost less. 
D.* Dale’s “ Direct-to-You” 
- ries Plan saves the mid- 
STED, dleman’s profit. 
$25.00- Write now to Dept. 
No, 2 stating type of ODERN 
$13.50 show fi 1 a es tr. house for photos. 
te Ss tay cet at mere 
ork Co. +e New edition. Various types Quaint little “Ship Bottle Lamp pater — 
ore uppanish & Tiatian Plans,” 6 Bagh picnce $0 DA LE with full-rigged ship inside; made ais: hashes 
seed P| aetebcarra Ar tian Sto Sith 8 Pe stenoune by an expert and sails corest | _ ae 
W555 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California Lighting Fixture Co., set. Twelve inches high over all. most charmingly the color of the flowers 
Tne, they hold. 8 inches tall, 6 inches across the 
_P re for Com ad nad: 103 West 13th Street Complete $25 top, $4.00 prepaid. 
extu . ty ' 
veal. THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD New York, N. Y. 21 EAST 55th ST. « NEW YORK The Mary Campbell Studio 
5 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. rf. d 188: ie : i , 
Mass. Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stear Hstablished: 1684 18 Clinton St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 














$75 
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No. 27A1 $1.25 Each 
Old iron finish 
INTERESTING SWITCH PLATES 
For all requirements 
JAMES R. MARSH & Co. 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 


New York display 
101 Park Avenue 




















’ MODERN 
HOMES 
224 pages, 


600 illustrations 





219 attractive designs of American 
and English Colonial homes and other 
medium-cost dwellings, 8 x 11 inches, 
with photos, floor plans, all dimen- 
sions and approximate cost to build. 
It may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Many complete plans as low as $10.00. 
Postpaid $3.00. New folio 50 designs 
English and American homes post- 
paid $1.00 or both for $3.50. 

FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








FOUNTAIN FROG 
IN POMPEIAN STONE 
ne 
Special Price 
$6.00 


F.O.B. New York 


Designers and 
manufacturers of 
Pompeian stone, 
marble and terra- 
cotta Garden 
Ornaments. 





Antique and Modern hand-wrought Iron 
Lanterns, Wells, Flower-Holders, Torcheres. 


P. SARTI 


119 East 34th Street New York, N. Y. 





square, and the cost is moderate 
— $20.00, including the cost of 
delivery east of the Rockies. — 
Hapitant Suops, Inc., Bay City, 
Michigan. 


IF you long for a touch of modern 
art in a room, and at the same time 
wonder how to achieve it, let me 
suggest the charming lamp in 
Figure 21, for while strictly modern 
in medium and design, it will fit in 
| with practically any scheme of 
decoration. It is made of chro- 
mium — which, of course, needs no 
cleaning except ‘dusting with a soft 
cloth — and the design is a stylized 
modern bird with wings out- 
stretched, poised on the circular 
base which has three little ball 
| feet. The shade, I think, is really 


Fig. 21 


a touch of genius, — it is made of 
a composition like isinglass, soft 
misty gray in color, and moiréd, 
and is sewed, top and bottom, with 








coarse silver twine, — the perfect 
shade for such a lamp. Complete, 
the lamp and shade cost $24.00, 
prepaid, or the lamp may be ordered 
for $19.50 and the shade for $4.50, 
postpaid. — Paso BamGerTER, 9 
East 54th Street, N. Y.C. 





Fig. 22 


I AM always fascinated by the 
quaint charm of old bottles, and 
those who share this feeling and 
yet who cannot afford to buy origi- 
nal old pieces will be as delighted 
as I was to find the bottle shown in 
Figure 22. It is a reproduction 
of the ‘Success to the Railroad’ 
bottle made a hundred years ago 
to commemorate the building of 
the first Western railroad and, be- 
ing made by the same primitive 
methods then in use, has a — 
authentic appearance of age. 

stands 7’’ high and may be Fea is in 
either a pale sea-green or in a dark 
amber. A pair of these on the 
mantelpiece, or one on a table used 
to hold a single flower, is most 
effective. They cost but $3.50 
each, postpaid. —H. Summers & 
Sons, 38 Charles Street, Boston. 


FURNITURE FOR wilt 





A desk for the first trials of penmanship. 
In natural pine or colors $18. Chair to 
match $5. 


Send for Catalogue 54 


CHILDHOOD.INC, 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








METAL MARKERS 
for Lawns and Cemeteries 
— “Keep off the Grass” 
— ‘“Rebekahs” 
— “Odd Fellows” 
—“K. of P.” 
METAL URNS, ORNAMENTS, 
FURNITURE, BIRD BATHS 


QUOITS ~. bg grand old 





Send for Pibena catalog of cast 
iron specialties; over 150 up-to- 
date subjects. You are sure to 
discover, at economical prices, 
many items you have wanted for 
a long time but did not know ex- 
arily where to get them. Members of fraternal 
orders will be especially wendy to learn of our prop- 
osition on cemetery marker: 


National Foundry, iii. Mass. 





COUNTRY AND i 
SUBURBAN BOUSEY 

















cl FALL IN TUB FATAL 


An actual newspaper heading. 

fou see one quite frequently. 
Avoid this danger to family and 
self with Footsure. Fits in bot- 
tom of tub. Patented vacuum 
cups molded in mat make it non- 
= skid. High grade rubber, attrac- 
ad ee beautiful colors 

te, pastel ots Orchid 


Blue. OTR, House 
Furnishing and Hardware ovaur 
stores. -ircular Free. 
Footsure Co., Inc., N-42, 


407 East Pico St., Los al 5 = Ape MAT 


Angeles, Calif. 





REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS: : - COPPER - 


- + PEWTER - : - IRON 












22 Allen Street 


A Russian hand-hammered copper 


coffee set, pewter lined, and made for actual use. 
Will start the new home on its career of hospitality. 
Sugar and creamer included in set. Set complete, 

$7.50 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware”’ 


New York City 
Send for catalog H37 


| Something Different! 
o No. HC779 — 
D express collect. 
_ 
~ 
o 
_ 
la 
Z 
< Tray is 17” in length and 7” 
wide, coffee pot is 10” high and 
has a capacity of one quart. 












trations 


Fw ~ = Price $2.50 
A oil ieee] ~«6—-: Postpaid 
Colonial, English, Stucco and other styles of 
Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications 
and practical valuable information fo for the 
builder. Houses costin ng from $12,000 to $50,000 
to erect. —— an seenmeg’ plan service. 
ection supervision 


WILLIAM. DEWSNAP Architect 








307 Fifth Avenue, New York 



























° ar, BRASS NAME PLATES 
|e Individual Designs 
wes nuit) Seud for Brochure 


> Rows wd Se 
Si SUDBURY BRASS CRAFTERS 
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YOUNG MAN’S CAPACITIES 
By Johnson O’Connor 


Ten years’ experimenting in the laboratories of the General 
Electric Company and of Stevens Institute has taught 
Mr. O’Connor a series of simple experiments which gauge 
the aptitudes and capacities of young men for the profession 
they ought to choose. A paper of large practical usefulness. 


In the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for June—40c 2 copy, on sale at newsstands 





carn tobe 
LEANDSCA ADE ARCHITEC! 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bidg. 


| 















JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 


Free book of a GHEEE Trees 
A. HLERT 
922 Montgomery Prt Narberth, Pa. 














“an uncommonly interesting biography” 
says the BOSTON HERALD of 
MUSTAPHA KEMAL oF TURKEY 
By H. E. Wortham 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Moist winter air means far 
less danger from colds and 
respiratory diseases. The 
Doherty-Brehm Humidifying 
— ss ~~ 
: midity to any radiator heate 
CRANE ee house, automatically. Inex- 
pensive, easy to install. One 
#) humidifies the average home. 


















Color and comfort, beauty and health: 





He! | for every American home 


ee | * The constant Crane aim initsdevelop- Co. When they choose materials for the 
ECT ment of new bathroom ideas, has been smallest cottage . . . materials that cost 
aE not just to produce fine fixtures for the no more and do give more in beauty and 
few but to enrich all American homes. comfort . . . they find them in the com- 
Much attention has been devoted to plete Crane line. Make sure of the most 
a producing the most beautiful fixtures for your plumbing money by going with 
es possible, regardless of price; but much your architect to Crane Exhibit Rooms 
vr more to improving moderately _ and selecting materials exactly fitting your 
priced and low priced ones. When _ house and purse. For purchase and instal- 








architects seek superfine mate- lation, on monthly payments under the 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago P i , i 
shy” New York Offices: 23 W. 44th Street rials like the Commode lavatory, Crane Budget Plan if you desire, see a 
Branches and sal: i hundred citi ° 
of sienicheinieeeaemem te of Fleur de Peche marble and Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, always 
KEY| f lacquered wood in Louis XVI style, they a highly skilled registered or licensed 


know that these can be supplied byCrane master plumber or heating contractor. 
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j REFRIGERA TION. 














of a young woman about to go 


in for housekeeping 





Doubtless your daughter will receive a bountiful 
abundance of asparagus tongs, book ends and 
backgammon sets . . . and doubtless, too, there 
will be quite a nice check tucked away in an 
envelope marked “From Father”. . 

But, if you will ask your wife, she will tell you 
that a thoroughly modern electric refrigerator 
is about the best “‘surprise present” that can be 
bestowed upon a brand new home-maker ... 
it’s such a perpetual sort of gift. . . 

Now, of course, the Bride (especially this 
particular Bride!) desires the Best . . . and there 
are many excellent electric refrigerators to 
choose from... 

Did you know that Frigidaire, always in the 
forefront of its field, is responsible for develop- 
ments in the past fifteen years that have made 
household refrigeration so healthful, conven- 
ient and economical? 

The Frigidaire shown in the adjoining photo- 
graph, for instance, offers advantages you would 
possibly not expect to find in any refrigerator. 

And we believe that every Frigidaire Dealer 
has enough facts and figures and thermometers 
and hygrometers to prove it to the satisfaction of 
any open-minded man. 


Why not take an hour off, one of these days, 


stop in at our showroom, and see for yourself? 














































Incased In pure white porcelain 
Frig idaire offers 


a new standard Fuchu Re efrigeration_. 


This new Frigidaire stands for all that is 
modern in refrigeration. It provides a service 
so complete, so far beyond the ordinary, that 
once you investigate you will never be satisfied 
with less. 

You will be delighted with the outstanding 
beauty of the pure white cabinet in Porcelain- 
on-steel . . . with the desserts you can freeze 
so quickly by turning the “Cold Control’ .. 
with the ice cubes that tumble so easily from 
the Quickube Ice Tray... 
fresh vegetables you take from the Hydrator. 

And your enthusiasm will continue to grow 


with the crisp, 


as you use Frigidaire. For time and use will 
bring out the advantages of the seamless, acid- 
resisting interior ... the service-shelf top... 
the elevated food shelves . . . the quiet, con- 
cealed, surplus-powered unit that uses current 
only a few hours a day. 

Best of all, the very improvements and 
refinements that make Frigidaire the 
advanced refrigerator make possible many 
savings in the home. Frigidaire is the truly 
economical refrigerator to own and to 
use. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


rRiGiDpaAd& & 


THE NEW ALL WHITE PORCELAIN-ON-STEEL FRIGIDAIRES ARE SOLD 


P>>rp>prp>p>> WITH A THREE-YEAR COMPLETE GUARANTEE <<“<<<<<<<<<<< 
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Save #33.00 
on a Sterling Silver 
Service for Six 


Now only $56.50 


The‘‘America’’pattern—a 
pattern of excellent weight 
and workmanship formerly 
89.50. Our new low prices 
today are not much higher 
than the best plate. 
This set consists of 
Teaspoons ea «> eee 
Dessert Spoons . . six 9. 
Tablespoons . . .pair 5. 
Dessert Forks . . Six 9. 
Dessert Knives . . six 12. 
Salad Forks... « x 7. 
Butter Spreaders . six 6.00 
Complete price list on request. 
Teaspoon sent on approval. 
Write also for latest reduced 
prices on all leading pat- 
terns. Take advantage to- 
day of the lowest prices 
since 1913. 


DanielLow&Co. 


Silversmiths since 1867 
103 Essex Street 
Salem, Mass. 


SBSBSEs 











7] Wrought iron table 
with removable glass. 
Ring below for plant 
+ or shaker. Any want- 
' ed finish — antique or 





: any color rubbed in. 
} Over-all height 26”, 
diameter of glass 
14”, from floor 15”. 
Boxed to ship. $12.50. 
Express Extra. 


END JOWNNSOY 


THE SHOP OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
420 Boylston Street Boston 








INTERIOR DECORATION 
SUMMER COURSES 
Travel Courses—Sailings 
une 20 and 27. En, mand: 
rance, Italy. Forfamilies, 
groups of friends, students 
and teachers. 
Resident Session, June 
30 to Aug. 6. For teachers, 
professional students and 
homemakers. 
Boston School of Interior Deco- 
ration & Architectural Design 
140 Newbury Street 








THE other day in a fascinating little twine girl in Figure 24 will 
shop on Madison Avenue I picked help you reform quickly and pain- 
up a piece of beautiful cut glass, — __lessly, for she conceals beneath her 
a round box with a cover,— and voluminous decorative skirts a ball 
until I thriftily glanced at the of twine which is inserted from 
the base and may be pulled out, as 
needed, through the flower basket 
she carries on her arm. Another 
service which she renders gladly is 
to hold securely a ball of wool for 
knitting, so that it cannot roll 
away, and although playful kittens 
will grieve at being deprived of a 
favorite sport, the knitter herself 
will welcome such a convenience. 
The little figure is made of wood, 
6” high; she has sunshiny yellow 
hair and a gay colored dress — 





Fig. 23 


price I thought I had found a piece 
of old Irish Georgian crystal, so 
perfect was the reproduction I had 
inmy hand. There were two lotion 
bottles and a jar for cold cream, to 
match (Figure 23), all charming 
in shape and all at a very low price 
— $2.00 each for the bottles, which 
are 44”’ high, $1. 75 for the powder 
box, which is 43” high including 
the cover, and $1 .0O for the cream 
jar, 31’’ high. These pieces are 
authentic and lovely enough to 
grace the most Spe dressing 
table, and would be especially nice Fig. 24 
for a room in a country house. 
Sent express collect. — THe Cuintz 
Suop, 427 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 





pale green, soft blue, or rose — and 
she costs but $2.75, postpaid, with- 
out che twine. — Rena _ Rosen- 
THAL, 520 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


EVERYBODY knows the unpleas- 
ant feeling of inefficiency that as- 
sails one when a piece of twine is 
demanded and there begins the 
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1 INTERIOR 
;DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
Authoritative training in selecting 


and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 





Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5K 
s NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Garden 
Furniture 
of Beauty 
and 
Distinction 
Pergolas Fences 
Summer Houses 
Treillage 


Catalogue of many designs 
on request 


NORTH SHORE 
FERNERIES Co. Cc ay om Bird A Bpth 


Established 1898 Resgeeaat natural 
B # l zs M —— old stone effect 
everly ass. Price $38 
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SCHOOL _OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FLORICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
FRuIT GRowING, POULTRY, ETC. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 15. 
Excelient positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August 3 to 29. 
Address, The Director, Box B, Ambler, Pa, 

















CLAR 
SCHCDL or PHOTCERAPHY 


Small classes ' offering training for i pho- 
tography. Cat - Mrs. Ch H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 











A NEGLECTED ART 
By James Norman Hall 


Captain Hall raises loafing 
from an aptitude to an art. 


In the June Atlantic Monthly 











40¢ a copy at newsstands 


frantic search which usually yields V — 
nothing but odds and ends. The U/ 
Subscribers 


q Going Away? 
q Let us remind you of two privileges 
1. Change of Address 


If you want HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to follow you through the summer 
months, let us know at once please, the new address, as well as the old. 
Change the address every month if you like — just let us know by the first 
of the preceding month, July 1 for the August issue and so on. — But if 
you're to be constantly traveling, we wili hold the issues for you until a 
specified date, and mail them all at once. Or, you may have your subscrip- 
tion extended to compensate for the missed numbers. Just let us know. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


2. Suspended Service 
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OUR NEW 
spring line of 
unfinished 
furniture is 
readyforyour 


inspection. 


COLORTONE 


FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
193 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 











Tilt Top 
Candle Stand 


An exact reproduction; 
period about 1780. 
Solid maple, height 
2514 in., top 16%. Fin- 
ished in light or dark 
maple. Price $11.00, 
express collect. 

E. E. BURROUGHS CoO. 


SPOOL BEDS 
Conway South Carolina 











LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
SUMMERS & SON 











H. 
38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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A Gift lo be 
£ en by her 
Child ren , (Ch, ildren 


Gifts for brides who are little more 

than acquaintances are not difficult 

to choose—but to select a gift for ° 
the bride who is near and dear to 
youis, as youknow, another matter. 
eseNo wedding giff pays higher 
sentimental tribute to the recipient, 
or honors her taste and discrimi- 
nation more pointedly, thanamono- 
grammed service of fine China or 
Crystal. ee Spode's Modern 
Lowestoft, for example, one of the 
many charming patterns exclusive 
with Plummer—artistically deco- 
rated with the bride’s crest, coat- 
of-arms or monogram— is a dis- 
tinguished monument to her house 
and name—a beautiful, and highly 
personal gift which will be admired, 
envied and cherished always.c@® 
Whether you wish a simple sift or 
an important one—an_ intimate 
gift or a formal one—your shop- 
ping problem may here be solved 


with ease, satisfaction and pleasure. 


Modern Lowestoft in full dinner ser- 
vice. Exclusive with Plummer! 
Monogram, crest or coat-of- 
arms extra. A Belgian repro- 
duction of an old English 
shape in crystal and 


ruby, blue or green. 
Complete service. 
Monograms extra. 





IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near 5th Avenue 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 








mentioned see notes on page 580 


For further information about “<i 


WHATS NEW 











FOR GROUNDS 


AND GARDENS 





A BOOKLET which tells all about 
Anchor Cedar Fences is published 
by the Anchor Post Fence Company 
and will give you new ideas on the 
subject of fencing your grounds, for 
this attractive white-cedar fencing 
comes in a wide variety of styles 
suitable for all types of gardens or 
estates. 


and it has recently been scientifi- 
cally demonstrated that peat moss 
not only takes the place of manure, 
but produces even more varied and 
satisfactory results. Just how to 
use this material to best advantage 
is here described in detail. 








FOR the construction of kennel 
yards and runs it is now possible 
to procure portable wire fencing. 
This is made up of sturdy sections 
with projecting legs to be pushed 
into the ground, and the adjoining 
ends are clipped together. Yards 
so fenced can easily be moved 
about or enlarged, and in storage 
the fence takes up little room. A 
product of the Buffalo Wire Works 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


FOR small grounds and gardens 
the new Multiple Spray Lawn 
Sprinkler will give very satisfactory 
results at a very low cost. These 
sprinklers are attached to an ordi- 
nary hose at fifteen-foot intervals 
and provide a fine mist which will 
water a whole lawn at once. 
Manufactured by the Roberts Brass 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 








A MODERN method of irrigation 
which makes one independent of 
the vagaries of nature and assures 
the finest crops, regardless of pro- 
longed drought, is described in 
Rain for the Asking, a booklet 
published by the Skénner Irrigation 
Company. It produces a close imi- 
tation of natural rain and is a most 
efficient method for the artificial 
distributior of water. 


A SMALL carton package of 
sphagnum moss is soon to be pro- 
duced — an innovation which will 
be a boon to gardeners on a small 
scale who can only use this valuable 
material in small quantities. This 
is being put out by the Wisconsin 
Moss Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 








Wm. H. Plummer & Co., Ltd. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
256 Farmington Ave. 





NOT a booklet, but a real book 
crammed full of revolutionary ideas 
for making your garden grow, is 
Gardening with Peat Moss, by 
F. F. Rockwell, published by At 
kins and Durbrow, Inc. Each year 
it becomes increasingly difficult 
to procure manure as a fertilizer, 





GARDEN umbrellas are not new, 
but garden umbrellas with copper- 
ized steel handles in polished nickel 
plate are distinctly new and a great 
improvement on the old-fashioned 
wooden-handled type. Not only 
are the steel-handled umbrellas 
easier to raise and lower, but they 
have a very neat automatic tilter 
which requires no protruding sup- 
port. This innovation is manu- 
factured by the Troy Sunshade Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


[ Continued from page 578] 





THE problem of separating drive- 
ways from lawns and garden paths 
from garden beds is an old one and 
has never been successfully solved 
either by concrete curbing, which 
makes too marked a boundary, or 
by wooden strips, which soon rot. 
Combining the permanency of con- 
crete with the inconspicuous qual- 
ity of wooden strips, the ‘Estate’ 
road and garden curbing now pto- 
vides an ideal edging. It is made of 


steel 1’’ thick, 5’’ deep, and comes 
in strips 16’ long which may be 
readily shaped to any type of curve. 
It forms a dependable barrier, pre- 
venting grass from growing on to 
roadways and gravel from spread- 
ing across lawns, and is suitable 
for use either on large estates or in 
small gardens. A bulletin describ- 
ing this curbing, published by 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., is now 
available. 





IN THE BUILDING FIELD 





A FIREPROOF insulation widely 
used in Europe and now being pro- 
duced in this country is Thermax, 
which combines in one product 
insulation, sound-deadening and 
acoustical properties, light weight 
and great strength, is fireproof and 
vermin-proof, and a base for plaster, 
stucco, and cement. Obviously a 
single material which combines 
so many important qualities is one 
to be seriously considered for a 
great variety of building purposes. 
It is a product of Thermax Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Washington. 


NEW shingles which give the pic- 
turesque effect of old ones are now 
procurable. Old Colony Red Cedar 
Shakes, split and tapered by hand, 
have the same uneven surface and 
charming texture as those made by 
our forefathers, and possess their 
lasting qualities as well. A prod- 
uct of Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








A SHINGLE which in appearance 
is an exact counterpart of an old 
hand-hewn shingle, and yet is 
fireproof and more durable than a 
wood shingle, is a recent and popu- 
lar innovation. This is called the 
Salem Shingle and gives to roofs on 
which it is used the same mellow 
charm that one associates with old 
New England farmsteads. It is 
composed of asbestos fibre and 
portland cement and, to produce an 
irregular surface, the shingles are 
made of varying thicknesses. They 
may be had in soft greens, browns, 
and reds as well as in warm weath- 
ered gray and black, and can be 
used effectively not only for roofs 
but for side walls, taking a white- 
wash finish as readily as wood. 
These shingles are produced by the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 292 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


A WEATHERPROOFED building 
paper which will outlast the build- 
ing on which it is used is indeed 
a material worth investigating — 
and this claim is made for Creo- 
Dipt weatherproofed paper. It is 
made of a pure Kraft paper infused 
with a special compound that pro- 
longs its life and produces a paper 
that is crack-proof, waterproof, 
and unaffected by extreme heat or 
cold. It is a product of the Creo- 
Dipt Company, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, New York. 





A NEW sort of wall covering, re- 
sembling tile, comes in sheets and 
may easily be applied to any sound 
wall. This material is Chromite, 
made of sheets of non-corrosive 
metal on one surface of which is 
baked the tile finish and into which 
the tile design is impressed. It 
comes in very lovely colors which, 
combined with its p dee and san- 
itary qualities, make it especially 
suitable for decorating bathrooms 
and kitchens. A product of the 
U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago. 





IN FURNISHING 














A CARPET known as Greysolin, 
which is said to combine the ad- 
vantages of hand-tufted rugs and 
the finest chenilles, without the dis- 
advantages of either, has recently 
been produced after much experi- 
mentation. In both workmanship 
and materials it is of the finest 
quality, and the manufacturers say, 
‘If it wears out in the first hundred 
years, bring it back to us.’ This is 
a product of the Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota. 





THERE is now a fabric on the 
market, Puritan Fabric Genoa, 
which by a new process of printing 
has the effect of an old Italian 
brocade. Printed in any one of six 
different colors on a pink-beige 
ground, it has a nals soft 
antique appearance. It is guaran- 
teed sunfast and is washable. In 
spite of all these virtues, it is as- 
tonishingly inexpensive. Manu- 
factured by F. A. Foster & Company, 
Inc., 330 Summer Street, Boston. 
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OF DECORATED WROUGHT IRON 


Furniture dealers and decorators throughout the 
country are now prepared to fill your orders for the 
new decorated iron furniture—conceived by BRAD- 
FORD PERIN, Pasadena artist, and wrought by hand 
in the Perin forges. 


The remarkable vogue of these piecesis based upon 
two practical considerations : Firif, Perin metal fur- 
niture reproduces the best of 18th and 19th century | 
design, with decorations of authentic style— it is | 
actually lighter, more graceful, than its wooden pro- 
totypes. Genuine Perin produéts are distinguished 
by a form and finish which only masterly handwork 
can achieve. 


Second,While the Perin creations add immeasurably 
to the charm of your Solarium or Terrace, the first 
hint of autumn will find you impatient to trans- 
port them indoors, where their warm colors and 
pleasing lines will suggest many agreeable uses. 


PERIN’S, Ltd. | 


‘Pasadena, (alifornia 


IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES; MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE METAL, WOODEN > UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


San Francisco Showroom: 251 Post Street 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Direct all Eastern Inquiries for Catalogs to w. © J. SLOANE, 
New York (ity, N. Y., Wholesale Eastern “Distributors $w | 
wi oa une | 
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NEW ideas for furnishing homes of 
Colonial feeling are contained in 
the booklet, Decorating Secrets 
for a Colonial Home, which also 
describes how such decorating may 
be done economically as well as 
in the best of taste. Published 
by Salisbury Brothers Furniture Com- 
pany-Sprague and Carleton, Inc. 





AN interesting development in the 
decorating field is the recent in- 
troduction of photographic wall 
murals for covering panels and 
larger wall spaces. This photo- 
mural decoration allows one to 


nd 


select any type of picture one 
wishes, which can then be enlarged 
to the desired size and applied to 
the wall space to be covered. These 
murals are described as being the 
modernized version of the famous 
eighteenth-century scenic  wall- 
papers, and their decorative possi- 
bilities are many and varied. Ob- 
viously, however, the success of 
such decoration depends upon the 
good taste shown in the selection 
of the pictures used and the skill 
with which they are applied to 
appropriate settings. This treat- 
ment has been developed by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
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LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE | : 
VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFTS 


N an ever increasing number of homes, Victoria 






THE Conditionaire is more than 
a gas furnace, for it humidifies, 
purifies, and ventilates as well as 
heating a house. It is automatic 
and has a modern type of fan driven 
by an electric motor, which en- 
sures a continuous flow of warm, 
clean, humidified air throughout 
the house with a complete change 
three or four times an hour. The 
importance of such an innovation 
from the standpoint of health as 
well as comfort should be obvious 
to every home owner. Manufac- 
tured by Kelsey Heating Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


A NOVEL device for cooling water 
is contained in a recently designed 
electric refrigerator with a white 
porcelain tank. This tank is easily 
filled and easily cleaned, and from 
it cold water may be conveniently 
drawn, thereby avoiding the neces- 
sity of using ice cubes to chill 
drinking water. This idea was 
originated by the Seeger Refrigerator 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Venetian Blinds are providing a degree of 
comfort possible with no other form of window 


They permit sunlight in controlled volume without 
any glare ... and ventilation without any drafts. 


And beauty, too! They harmonize with the finest 
surroundings and produce a restful, charming 


In any color desired ... to fit any size window. 
Supplied by leading interior decorators, furniture 





IF you want to know all there is to 
know about baths, hot and cold, 
and the best sort of towels to use 
in rubbing down afterward, you 
should read the booklet Ten Kinds 
of Baths. The towels described 
offer the greatest amount of en- 
durance and absorbency and their 
colors are proof against washing 
and boiling. A product of Cannon 
Mills. 





WE all appreciate the advantages 
of stainless-steel knives, and now 
complete sets of stainless steel may 
be obtained, including forks, 
spoons, butter spreaders, and so 
forth. This flatware comes with 
either red, green, or blue handles, 
and is particularly attractive for 
summer homes, being very practical 
as well as decorative. It is made 
by the John Russell Cutlery Company, 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts. 





and department stores. Write for complete 
information and name of nearest distributor. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


Slats can be read- 
ily tilted to any 


Further information regarding the above products may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 





Blinds since 1594 


NORWALK, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
She Getter. Glinds 


SHUTTER AWNINGS 
Entirely of QYood and Metal 


wooden blades can 
be opened from inside of room 
to admit any amount of light and 





To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


{_] Anchor Cedar Fences 
(_] Rain for the Asking 


[_] Estate Road and Garden Curbing 
{_] Gardening with Peat Moss. Price $1.00 
{_] Decorating Secrets for a Colonial Home. Price 10 cents 


{_] Ten Kinds of Baths 


Reader s Service, House Beautiful Publishing Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 
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NOW... for the first time in America 
a Really Fireprooting Insulation Board 





PROVABLE FACTS 
ABOUT THERMAX 


Insulation: Thermax combines 
insulation with fireproofing qualities 
not provided by any other insula- 
tion board. 


Fireproofing: Thermax, tested 
in accordance with the standard fire 
test specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, meets 
the requirements for Class A fire- 
proof construction. 


Structurally Strong: Ther- 
max satisfies code requirements for 
self-supporting insulated roof-decks. 


Sound-Deadening: Thermax 
2" partitions transmit less than one- 
fifth of one per cent of sound. 


Thermax standard boards are 1”, 2” and 
3” thick, 20” wide and 64” long. Other 
lengths can be supplied if specified in rea- 
sonable quantities. 


Thermax—the fireproofing insulation— 
is a remarkably efficient and economical 
insulating board. It is not new. Orig- 
inated in Europe, Thermax already has 
had twelve years of practical use in 
nearly every European country. Now 
it is being made in the United States 
in accordance with American standards. 

Here at last is insulation p/us fire- 
proofing. Thermax is a truly fireproof- 
ing insulation board. Made of treated 
wood and minerals it has lightness and 
structural strength. It is vermin proof, 
odorless, permanent and it gives adequate 
insulation in single thickness. Thermax 
has the thickness necessary to give real 


HERMAX = 


The Fireprooting Insulation 





Thermax positively will not 
support combustion. 





thermal insulation, provides fireproof- 
ing qualities not found in any other insu- 
lation board—yet the cost is moderate! 
Thermax is ideal for walls, partitions, 
ceilings and roof decks. It offers, in 
one product and at one cost, insula- 
tion, fireproofing, sound-deadening, and 
a perfect base for plaster. Thermax 
can be sawed and nailed like wood. 
Ask your architect to specify Thermax 
on your new home. Mail the coupon 
below for booklet containing complete 
description of this most modern insula- 
tion. Address THERMAX CORPOR- 
ATION, 224 North La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


| 


-_————, 
i 

THERMAX CORPORATION, | 
224 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature de- 
scriptive of Thermax. 
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The great object of life is sensation.... 


It is this ‘craving void’ 


which drives us to gaming—to battle—to travel ....— BYRON 





Eatine in Japan is to most West- 
erners a most fascinating experi- 
ence. Not only is the food strange, 
but the surroundings and the serv- 
ice are very different from the 
typical American restaurant. 

There is a rather famous Japanese 
café, the World Restaurant, near 
the Uyeno station in Tokyo, which 
is typical of the better type of 
Japanese eating house: From the 
outside it is rather unpretentious — 
perhaps the only manner in which 
it proclaims itself to the passers-by 
is in the neat rows of sandals or 
getas arranged by the doorway. 
Since the interior floors of Japanese 
houses and restaurants are of soft, 
highly polished wood, it is custom- 
ary for guests to remove their 
shoes and either substitute soft 
straw slippers or use their stocking 
feet inside. Consequently the shoes 
of all the guests are arranged in 
rows — much like our own hat 
checking. Incidentally if you do 
not pay your bill you do not get 
your shoes back! 

The host greets you in a most 
friendly manner, and as soon as you 
have removed your shoes you are 
shown, with much bowing and 
many smiles, not to a table, but 
rather to a small 
room, the size vary- 
ing according tothe 
size of your party. 

Most of the better 

rooms are on the second floor and 
are more or less balconies which 
overlook a pleasant garden. And a 
most amazing garden it is! The 
space is very limited, but there 
is an interior court which is sur- 
rounded on three sides by balconies. 
The fourth side is taken up by 
several large-sized trees and a rock 
garden built up much like a wall, 
but well planted with picturesque 
plants. A waterfall tumbles over 
the rocks and into a pool on the 
floor, while several saad white 
cranes stalk among the plants and 
the rocks and a couple of bright- 
colored mandarin ducks swim in 
the pool. It is most astonishing, 
for you are only a few feet from one 
of the busiest parts of Tokyo, but 
here it is so peaceful and quiet 
you feel as though hidden in deep 
woods. 

You are asked to sit on cushions 
on the floor, and immediately one 
of the waitresses brings you a fan 
and a basket of hot towels to wipe 
your face and hands. Then a small 
lacquered table only a few inches 
in height is placed in front of you 
The first course is rather surprising, 
fresh green soy beans, chilled and 
served much as an hors d’ceuvre. 
Then follow a sort of bean con- 
sommé in a lacquered cup, baked 
egg (tamagoyaki), delicious fish, 
eggplant fried in oil, meat, a 
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BELGIUM 
July 19 


ENGLAND 


July 1 
July 18 


FRANCE 


July 14 Bastille Day. 


fireworks 
GERMANY 
July 1 
August 
ITALY 
July 1 
SPAIN 
July 24 


SWEDEN 
July 5 





Community Festival at Ghent 


Royal Regatta at Henley, until the 4th 
Athletic matches between Oxford, Cambridge, and Yale- 
Harvard at Stamford Bridge 


National holiday, with concerts, balls, and 


Richard Wagner Festival. Cycle at Bayreuth for July and 


Great German Building Exposition, May 9-August 9 


Flower Show. Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, until the 15th 


Fair with battle of flowers, races, and fireworks, at Valencia 


International yacht races for she Gold Cup at Gothenburg 











sort of dumpling (boiled wheat- 
ground,’ it was called), bamboo 
sprouts, rice, pickles, and of course 
steaming tea and semba, a small rice 
cake. The food was rather tasteful, 
and the novelty of eating from the 
small trays with chopsticks in such 
attractive surroundings was most 
pleasant. 

As you leave, the proprietor 
follows you to the door and begs 
you to ‘pliss come again,’ while 
the servants bow low and bid you 
‘sayonara’ as farewell. 


W. D. P. 


Ten, even five, years ago ‘the 
Continent’ to most American tour- 
ists meant the beaten track of 
their fathers’ time — France, Italy, 
Switzerland. But to-day, more and 
more often, the roving American 
eye is turning to Spain, that land of 
art and tradition which combines 
the romance and mystery of the 
South and East with all the com- 
forts that could be demanded by the 
most exacting traveler from the 
Western world. And when an 
American says ‘Spain,’ he remem- 
bers the home of Velasquez and 
Murillo, the scene of Carmen and 
Figaro — so he steps into the near- 
est travel agency and buys his 
ticket to Seville. 

This gay and care-free city on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir has one 
of the most delightful climates to 
be found in Europe. In 
Seville the sky seems eter- 
nally blue, the flowers more 
luxuriant than in most 
parts of the world, the air 
softer and more fragrant; 
while every open space is 
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planted with palms, orange trees, 
and acacias. It is a white city, 
and because of the untiring efforts 
of the blanquedor it is always white, 
from the walls of the houses to the 
curbing by the roadside. 

As you wander through the laby- 
rinth of narrow streets that marks 
the old part of the city, — inherit- 
ance from the days of the Moorish 
domination, — you will find your- 
self a spectator at an interesting 
pageant. The street life of Seville 
is animated and picturesque, for 
the townspeople, and the peasants 
who come in for the bullfights and 
carnivals, have preserved many of 
the curious old customs. Many of 
them even continue to wear the 
vivid native costume, so essentially 
appropriate to the Andalusian 
setting. 

The artistic heart of Seville is 
the Cathedral, dedicated to Santa 
Maria de la Sede, one of the 
handsomest Gothic churches in 
Christendom and a veritable treas- 
ure house of works of art. Don't 
try to see the Cathedral at one visit 
— you must go back to it again 
and again. 

Walking through any of the old 
sections, you will feel on every side 
the influence of the past with its 
truly mediaval setting. Then, for 
direct contrast, step out on the 
Plaza de San Fernando with its 
lofty modern buildings; go shop- 
ping along the Calle de las Sierpes. 
Once again you are in the 
twentieth century! 

Seville is a place where 
you will want to stay. You 
will like the pleasant lei- 
surely atmosphere, the his- 
torical associations, the 





curious blending of Old World and 
New. Give yourself plenty of time 
to study its treasures of art and ar- 
chitecture, observe its colorful life, 
and partake of its many diversions; 
for well has the proverb said that 
‘he whom God loves has a house in 
Seville.’ 
E. H. K. 


Everyone looks in blank wonder 
when you mention that Dinkels- 
bihl is on your itinerary, and 
never fails to question what it is, 
where it is, and why you are going 
there. 

Way back in the winter months 
I attended an illustrated lecture 
on Germany, and among other 
places of interest pictured was 
Dinkelsbiihl. The lecturer (a ve 
famous one in the United States 
said that it was one of the few 
typically German towns still un- 
touched by the devastating tourist.’ 
Perhaps the reason for this is that 
it lies off the beaten travel track, 
and one has to take local trains to 
reach it, or else motor there. It 
lies in Bavaria, somewhere north- 
west of Munich and southwest of 
Nirnberg. 

When you enter the town through 
one of its many gates in the old 
town wall, you 
come upon houses 
painted blue or pink 
or green or tan, with 
shutters in contrast- 
ing shades, and 
steeply pointed 
roofs. The fantas- 
tically angular shad- 
ows these quaint 
roofs throw upon 
the cobbled streets are something 
for the artist to conjure with. 

The little taverns, all bearing 
wrought-iron signs, — one of the 
Golden Cow, one of the Weiss 
Ross (or white horse), one the 
Golden Tankard, — afford com- 
fortable, if simple, accommoda- 
tions. I may add that the plumbing 
facilities in some of these inns are 
surprisingly adequate and modern. 
The hosts are hospitable and 
friendly, but you must n’t —_ 
to find very much English spoken. 
However, we found the few words 
we had at our command sufficed, 
for they try very hard to understand 
and make you feel at home. 

We visited this delightful old 
town, which dates back some thou- 
sand of years, in early June, and 
there were almost no tourists. 

After many hoppings from crag 
to crag, the travel-worn tourist 
finds quiet and peaceful rest in this 
sweet old town, and feels well re- 
paid for the trouble he took to 
discover it. 





F. H. M. 
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ISIT Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. Towering moun- 

tains, and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by picturesque peasants whose courtesy is 
proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, 
pictures painted by great craftsmen. 

Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled by any 
country. The most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of welcome which enhances 
the more solid attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive country. Even the most luxurious hotels 
are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank in many other lands, while hotels of the second class 
offer every comfort. 


For all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 12 Boulevard de la 
Madeleine; NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; MUNICH, 6 Residenzstrasse; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 Main 
Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, or any other Travel Agency. 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
...1T NEED COST NO MORE! 


tf rope 


THIS SUMMER 


ATA FARE 
hardly fair low! 

































































Spend no more over there—prob- 
ably less—than if you stayat home. 
With what you save, get new 
clothes—both here and over there 
to make it a snappy-looking jour- 
ney. Remember, American money 
goes farther abroad. As a great 
storesays, “It’ssmarttobethrifty,” 
and you can be both in Europe 
this year...especially if you travel 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport Line. Take Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewaska 
or Minnetonka, the latter two First 
Class exclusively. 

Many de luxe cabin ships in ad- 
dition, including the new Britannic, 
largest of the type. Also amazingly 
solid comfort in Tourist third 
cabin where it’s almost a shame 
to pay so little — $105 and up! 
Satisfactory accommodations — 
all classes—if you act quickly. 

Spend less this summer — part 
here, part in Europe...a wonder- 
ful way, we think, to eat cake and 
have it, too. 

30 Principal Offices in U.S. and Canada. 


Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


Gm WHITE STAR 
RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


international Mercantile Marine Lines 
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TRAVEL 


[Continued from page 582] 


Every proper rourist, Paris bound, 
has his address book crammed full 
of names of good restaurants; but 
does he know which ones will be 
cool on a stifling summer night, 
and at which he will find simple, 
summery dishes, served outdoors 
on a wide terrasse under the trees? 
Here are a few, not in the Bois, 
nor yet at Bois prices: — 

Go some hot night to the Vert 
Galant, 42, quai oe Orfévres, on 
the Isle de la Cité in the Seine, and 
as you dine on its charming hedged 
terrasse the moon rises over the 
Palais de Justice across the shining 
square, over the statue of Henri IV, 
that green gallant who still 
rides his horse on the Pont- 
Neuf, near by. 

On a blazing summer 
noon, no place in Paris is 
so refreshing as Prunier’s, 
at No. 16 on the broad, 
tree-shaded Avenue Victor-Hugo 
(near the Arc de Triomphe), the 
chic year-round branch of the fa- 
mous down-town sea-food house, 
where the icy chill of Malossol 
caviar and rosy baby lobsters comes 
to you enticingly across the cool 
black marble oyster bar, and the 
fragrance of exquisite fruits nestling 
on cotton wool tempts you un- 
believably. The undersea freshness 
of the place, all black and green, 
the golden fish swimming the 
mosaic walls, the frosty Lalique 
glass, red roses on all the tables, 
and ice, ice everywhere, will re- 
vive the most wilted spirits. There 
is also a sheltered terrasse outside, 
but the bar is more exciting, and 
quite inexpensive. 

At sunset, the Médicis Grill 
Room, 4, Place Edmond Rostand, 
is delightful; from its little side- 
walk tables you gaze down the 
leafy allées of the Luxembourg 
Gardens; in the place beside you a 
fountain splashes between its 
bright flower borders, and the 
setting sun turns the gray dome of 
the Panthéon to rose. 

Drouant, in the Place Gaillon, 
on a quiet street just off the Avenue 
de l’Opéra, is a pleasant haven on a 
warm day down town; surprisingly 
cool are its spacious peach marble 
rooms, with great open windows 
and deep, comfortable armchairs. 

Even when there is not a breeze 
stirring below in Paris, you will 
find one in the evening in the Place 
du Tertre, high on Montmartre, 
where you dine in the little open 
square beneath young trees and 
giddy parasols in the middle of a 
sort of comic opera. The drive in 
an open taxi up the hill around 
Sacré-Coeur is cooling, and Paris 
lies lighted at your feet even as at 
Louise’s in the opera. 

On another hot, weary evening 
take the little river boat before 
seven o'clock, and go down the 
Seine, past all her lovely bridges, 
to the Quai de Billancourt. There, 
at Le Select, you will dine peace- 
fully within high garden walls, 
beneath great trees set around a 





sunken tapis vert. It is adorable, an 
oasis; as the lamps begin to twinkle 
on the tables you forget even Paris! 

And for this hot weather, here 
are some cool dishes you might try 
at any of these restaurants: — 

A porto glacé instead of a cocktail. 
Melon, beautifully iced, or jellied 
eggs, or jambon de Parme (it 's called 
Westphalie, chez Drouant) makes 
a perfect appetizer when hors 
d'euvres pall. Lobster mayonnaise, 
or cold salmon with sauce verte, is 
excellent, and there are all sorts 
of cold meats in aspic. Péré grand’ 
mere, at the Médicis, or jambon 
d' York at Prunier’s, is celestial with 
a salad of romaine. So is 
the icy Vouvray you get 
by the glassat Prunier’s bar. 
Sauternes and Chablis are 
good hot-weather wines too 
— better than red. Wild 
strawberries or peaches 
make the best dessert, or plain ices, 
and fruits chilled in kirsch or cham- 
pagne are delicious. The cham- 
pagne cup at Le Select is admirable, 
and for ultimate coolness nothing 
quite equals a créme de menthe frappéc. 

mF 


Ir you want to seea bit of America 
in the heart of England, just in- 
clude Sulgrave Manor, the ances- 
tral home of the Washingtons, in 
your journey from London to Ox- 
ford. 

Sulgrave is a quiet little village 
where English gardens bloom in 
the sun, where many of the roofs 
are made of thatch, and where the 
very atmosphere suggests past cen- 
turies. Over Sulgrave Manor floats 
the Stars and —— within the 
old church, near by, are draped, 
side by side, the Union Jack and 
the American flag. It gives you a 
peculiar sense of security and satis- 
faction to visit this shrine where 
England and America are so closely 
allied. 

The manor house has been re- 
stored. The lovely dignified old 
furniture, the huge, 
hospitable fire- 
place, its cranes 
hung with cooking 
utensils used long 
ago, and the laven- 
derand rose gardens 
were truly inspiring to the heart of 
an American. 

You should allow time to visit 
the antique shop across the way, 
where there is a collection of very 
interesting things. You must not 
fail to have tea in the adjoining 
house in the next garden. They 
serve delicious cakes of various 
kinds, with thin slices of buttered 
bread and jam. 

The drive back to Oxford in the 
late afternoon winds through many 
peaceful villages built of stone. 
Blenheim Palace, erected for the 
Duke of Marlborough, rises above 
the trees to your right — but that 
is another story. 





M. H. B. 








hen a hotel 


manager 


madearoad map 


Tt guest was leaving early 
in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 
turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we havesuch big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower prices... 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
Central location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the littleextra things that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S on/y United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA......- The Benjamin Franklia 
SEATTLE, WASH The Olympic 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. .........+.-- The Bienville 
TORONTO; ONT. «050s s00085- The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ...........+-. The Clifton 
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your servants .. 











A telephone on your writing desk simplifies the matter of entertaining immeasurably. You can invite your friends . . . direct 
. and arrange all the little details incident to planning a party... 


without moving from your chair. 





In the library, a telephone enables you to make calls and answer 
them without dropping your book or leaving your writing. 





The pantry telephone makes it possible to talk to the cook 
. without taking her too far from an active oven. 


"AND CUT SOME ROSES 


FOR 


THE 


TABLE, 


PLEASE” 
























them. . 





A telephone in the greenhouse brings flowers when you want 


. keeps you in touch with work about the grounds. 





In HoMeEs that seem to run themselves— 


where smooth direction is sensed but 
seldom seen—there you are likely to find 
telephones in convenient places. In bed- 
room, nursery, library, kitchen, basement, 
garage—wherever time and energy can be 
saved by quick communication. With equal 
ease, you talk from room to room, to friends 
across the street, across the state, or even 
across the ocean—over the same instruments. 

Many homes employ the dial telephone 
intercommunicating system, perfected by 
Bell engineers, which serves up to fifteen 
telephones. No operator is necessary. 
Calls can be answered at any tele- 


phone and transferred to any other. 







FRESH FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN... YOUR MOTOR FROM THE GARAGE... EASILY, QUICKLY, BY TELEPHONE! 


There is complete privacy on all calls, 
The 
often used is a specially designed hand-set 


inside or outside. instrument most 
telephone, compact and smart in appearance. 

Intercommunicating systems of many 
kinds, and special equipment for special 
requirements, are available from your local 
telephone company. All such systems are 
installed and maintained by the company, 
which assures you of continuous, satisfac- 
tory service. 

The telephone company will be glad to 
help you in planning the telephone arrange- 
ments best adapted to the needs of 
your home or apartment. Just call 


the Business Office. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FuRNISHING, EQuIPPING, PLANTING, Care OF PLantTs, 
Sources oF Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setts Stock House Puians, Especiatty Designs SMALxt Housgs, Remove ts Housss, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLETE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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THE SEASHORE HOUSE OF MODERATE COST 
The special requirements of the seashore house are 
defined and illustrated by plan and perspective in | 
this article. 

| 


TABLE SETTINGS FOR OUT-OF-DOORS 
New cloths, new china and pottery, and other new 
appurtenances for the out-of-door meal are shown 
by illustrations. 


A SHORE PROBLEM 
The description of a new brick house successfully 
adapted to the rocky North Shore of Massachu- 
setts. 


page spread. 


THE PLAY PEN GARDEN 
A delightful tale of the struggles of an amateur 
gardener to have a succession of bloom of small 
flowers in a tiny seashore plot. 





KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 
Almost every week something is put upon the 
market to make our houses electrically more per- 
fect. The newest appliances are described in this 
installment of this helpful series. | 


PIONEERING BECOMES AN ART 
An article that tells in detail just how to make a 
log cabin, a kind of summer house that brings us 
more correspondence than any other type. Fully 
illustrated with photographs of a cabin built by 
the author, who has made a special study of the 
log house. 


PORTFOLIO OF SUMMER HOUSES 
Photographs of houses in the country and at the 
| seashore, of traditional and modern types, both 
interiors and exteriors, are included in an eight- 


SUPPLY FOR THE WALL FOUNTAIN 
Detailed description, with diagrammatic draw- 
ings, of the proper installation for the reuse of 
water for a fountain when a municipal supply ts 
not at hand. 


DESIGN IN THE CITY GARDEN 
This last article in a series on this subject discusses 
what is perhaps, after all, the most important 
feature of the garden in the city. 


SUPERIOR IRIS OF TO-DAY 
New varieties are given of this popular perennial 
which is made to grow more beautiful every year 
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Mueh of the Charm of this Cotswold stone 
house rests in the inevitableness of the tile roof. This 
pattern of Ludowici Shingle Tile was originally de- 


veloped for the Harkness Memorial at Yale Univer- 


Residence of H. M. Seaman, River Road, Milwaukee 
Fitzhugh Scott, Architect 


sity. Whatever the size of building or the style of 
architecture, there is a pattern of Ludowici Tile to 


bequeath enduring beauty and permanent protection. 
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OVER THE 


Warner it is more desirable to live 
‘up in a villa’ or ‘down in the city’ 
has many times been argued without 
any definite conclusion being reached. 
Up in a villa there is the balm of 
solitude and open spaces to be opposed 
to the gregariousness and congestion 
of the city, but these are virtues or 
defects only as we ourselves decree. 
Consequently impartial judgment on 
the question can never be arbitrarily 
rendered, since personal choice will 
ever throw the weight one way or the other. A country 
homestead is, to be sure, more often the subject of a poet’s 
idyl or of a painter’s canvas than is a city flat, and we may 
be persuaded to see through the artist’s eye temporarily 
without realizing the full difference between a picture and 
reality. It is not difficult in fact to appreciate the joys 
of the country when he vividly portrays them and to enter 
into these joys vicariously. Thus for the moment we are 
perhaps convinced with him that crowds are madding and 
silence alone to be desired. But unless we know that they 
will continue to be madding to us, they are not necessarily 
to be shunned. For before we can orientate ourselves to 
the hills we must know that we have within us rich 
reserves not only against a rainy day, but against a silent 
one. Whether then our choice is to be villa or city, let 
us face the problem squarely, making the decision 
honestly and with full knowledge of all its accompani- 
ments. 


Tae immediate cause of these thoughts is a country 
estate recently visited, as fine and complete a one as might 
be found. It was an old homestead situated in the midst of 
rolling acres dropping gently to a large lake, surrounded 
by friendly woods ae open sunny fields, with all the 
appointments for tennis, riding, bathing, and boating. 





Town or Country? 


TORS DESK 


From both Nature and man it had 
received the very accolade of beauty. 
But alas, with all its loveliness, it 
remained a house spiritually unoc- 
cupied, and not an expression of the 
tastes or habits of the owners. They 
could not fill its corners and crevices, 
could not live themselves into it and 
animate it, could not in actuality 
possess it. The fault lay in not look- 
ing ahead at the moment of taking 
the first step; in not realizing the 
incongruity between the life that the possession of this 
place would imply and their own past. 


Bascas, then, we plan a place in the seclusion of the 
country, we should set ourselves some test to gauge its 
suitability. If we do not love the croakings of the frogs 
better than the roar of the city; if we do not find greater 
drama in the appearance of the first skunk cabbage than 
in a mystery play on Broadway; if we do not find more 
beauty in the ‘crease in the meadow where God ran His 
finger through it’ than in a shorn suburban lawn; if we 
fear the silences and fall back upon the radio, then we 
should consider well. If the music of crickets and katydids 
means nothing to us; if the roadside underbrush yields 
less pleasure than Fifth Avenue shop windows; if a drip- 
ping drizzling rainy day, with the plashings of raindrops 
in the rutted road and the smell of the damp earth in the 
air, is simply a day dropped out of the calendar, then we 
are haviat the wrong direction and should hie us back 
to the suburbs or the city. If we cannot take ourselves by 
the arm with bonne camaraderie and stroll down the lane, 
finding ample matter for conversation; if we cannot count 
more Siete along the garden border than on the boule- 
vards, then let us check our course once more before casting 
off from the crowds of the metropolis. 





A New Robot 


Speaking of Robots (see the article in last 
month's issue by Ethel Peyser), the newest 
and the most nearly perfect mechanical 
man has just made his début as ‘Mr. 
Vocalite.” In response to spoken com- 
mands, he is said to be able to arise, sing 
or talk, smoke a cigarette, sit down again, 
and perform various other operations. 
Although these particular performances do 
not seem important enough to excite us 
to-day, who knows but that to-morrow 
he may be issuing commands to us? 


A Letter from Sweden 


We are particularly glad to receive sucha 
letter as the following because it verifies 


read one more interesting than yours. 
the House Beautiful is good reading. 


Many other readers have testified to the 
fact that they read the magazine thor- 





All in articles that are really informative and that 
justify the large amount of time put upon 


them. 


Lilac Time 


Perhaps Mr. Alfred Noyes will add another 
verse to his ‘Come down to Kew in Lilac 
Time,’ to commemorate Lilac Week in 
Rochester, New York. Here a truly re- 
markable collection of lilacs, exceeded 
only by those at Kew Gardens in London, 
has made the week of their blossom- 
ing (some time at the end of May) an event 
that attracts flower lovers from far and 
wide. 


A Bad Blunder 


Housr BEAUTIFUL 








our belief that readers of the House Beautiful 
really do read it: — 


Every month I purchase your charming maga- 
zine here in Sweden, and I must say that of all 
the magazines I ever saw from America, England, 
Germany, France, Denmark and Sweden I never 


FRANCIS KEALLY 
Mr. Keally designed the house 
and greenhouse shown on page 
602 of this issue 


oughly from the first page to the last 
‘including the advertisements.’ For this 
reason we make it our concern to publish 








Fletcher Steele has written that he made 
a bad blunder in forgetting, when he 
released the photographs to us, that 
Thomas H. Desmond & Associates, Inc., 
was associated with him on the landscape 
work for the house of John S. Ellsworth, 
which was pictured in our March number. 
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George D. Haight 
















A PRACTICAL WALL FOUNTAIN FOR A SMALL GARDEN 


In the patio in the house of Mr. Frank Hickman in Los An- 
geles a wall fountain with counter, shelves, and cupboards 
provides water as well as storage for pots and small tools, 
and is thus an excellent feature for a garden where operations 


are carried out on a small scale. Roland E. Coate, Architect 
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SO BIG 


A Cape Cod Cottage big enough to house a Family of Three 


as well as a Coffee-Colored Pekingese 


BY ELEANOR R. UPTON 


W ue playing golf at the Wianno Club on Cape Cod, 
one may look across the rolling green of the course and see 
a little rose-covered shingled cottage nestling under tall 
pines and oaks. These trees literally tower above the 
house and make it seem of doll-house proportions — an 
effect which is augmented by a low, creamy-white picket 
fence which surrounds the garden. 

One cannot resist approaching the house, and on doing 
so one sees that it is covered with those delectable, soft 
silvery-gray shingles which only Cape Cod air produces. 
The shutters are blue-green, the color of verdigris on old 
copper, the trim cream-colored like the fence, and the low 
bank which slopes to the winding, sandy road has been 
transformed into a rockery full of small plants growing 
close to the earth. Passing through this to the little gate, 
one enters an enclosure of lawn with flat stepping-stones 
leading to the brick-floored porch. Just inside the fence is 
a border full of hollyhocks, phlox, Delphinium, sweet- 
William, and all the familiar old-fashioned flowers which 





bloom in varying shades of pink and blue. Window boxes 
are gay with ageratum, pink Geraniums, and white 
petunias. 

Near the back door is a shingled well house overgrown 
with morning-glories. An old bucket standing on the 
ledge gives such a realistic touch that only the initiate 
would suspect that the well has been built for less than a 
year and really camouflages the trash barrel. 

This cottage is a demonstration of what can be done to 
make a long-cherished dream come true. Mrs. Mervill, the 
owner of the house, literally stood by and saw every detail 
as she had pictured it translated into wood and plaster. 

For years she had gazed enviously at every picturesque 
and attractive little house she had passed in her wander- 
ings over the Cape, and when the time came that she could 
build one for herself and her little daughter she had evolved 
in her mind just what she wanted. She had kept a scrap- 
book with a collection of pictures of both exteriors and 
interiors and she had carefully observed the details of all 
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Surrounded by tall pines and oaks, this little cottage with silver-gray shingles 
and blue-green blinds appears of doll-house proportions — an impression 
augmented by the low picket fence which frames its dooryard garden 


the houses she particularly admired, so she knew just 
exactly what she wanted even if she did not know just how 
to go about getting it. 

Although only a tiny glimpse of the beautiful blue sea 
south of Cape Cod was visible from the lot which she 
finally selected, the billowy green of the golf course was a 
soothing substitute for a wider ocean view. 

With her ideal firmly in mind and her scrapbook under 
her arm, she approached a kindly Cape Cod builder and 
laid her scheme before him. He was anxious to please, but 
hard to convince. The most serious difficulty arose from 
their efforts to arrive at a happy compromise between the 
owner's taste for the best and the unpleasant truth that 
the best costs money. Finally a floor plan was settled on 
which included a little front hall with the living-dining- 
room on the left, behind that a kitchen, then a maid's 
room and tiny bath. On the right of the entrance is the 
owner's chamber and a bath connecting her room with her 
little daughter's. This has proved to be a very practical 
and convenient plan for the two who occupy the house. 

As usual, the first scheme was that the house was to be 
built as cheaply as possible, but bit by bit the plans were 
changed and the house was solidly constructed so that it 
could be lived in the year round. 

In order to be sure that everything about the house 


developed as she wanted it, Mrs. Merrill moved down to 
the Cape that she might have an eye on the progress of the 
work daily. As there was no cellar, the framework went 
up quickly — so quickly that she, like all people who are 
building for the first time, thought the house would be 
ready to live in in six weeks! But when the time came for 
finishing, as is always the case, the workmen began to 
slow up. 

The problem of wide boards for the floors was one of the 
first to be discussed, because Mrs. Merrill said she simply 
had to have wide pine-board flooring, ‘even if there was no 
roof overhead.” The builder, who had been told that 
economy was necessary, was horrified at this suggestion 
and quoted prices that were horrible in themselves. One 
happy day when poking around an old building in search 
of window frames, he and Mrs. Merrill came on just the 
thing they wanted — old pine boards of uneven widths 
and full of knots, which could be bought for eight cents a 
foot in contrast to the twenty cents which was the lowest 
market price elsewhere. The boards were purchased im- 
mediately and that problem was solved to everyone's 
satisfaction. 

The walls also received a great deal of serious thought. 
Expensive plastered or papered walls were out of the 
question and wallboard was also ruled out. However, the 
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Chintz hangings with a background of a lovely soft, faded red set the color scheme for the 
living-room, whose walls and ceiling are painted in a harmonizing shade, suggesting the 
mellowness of old age. The floor is painted a dull red, splattered in blue and cream, overlaid 
with a large braided rug and smaller hooked rugs, and the furniture is of old pine and maple 
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builder suggested using a very rough plaster mixed with a 
large amount of sand, and that was adopted with ex- 
tremely happy results. Mrs. Merrill stood right beside the 
plasterer and wielded the trowel herself until she got the 
effect she wanted. The ceilings were made of the same 
uneven boards as the floor, and beams were added in the 
living-room. 

Pine boards for sheathing the fireplace end of the living- 
room, varying in widths from eight inches to two feet, 
were also hand-picked at the carpenter shop. It took con- 
siderable persuasion to get the carpenter to put up a simple 
pine shelf for the mantel which harmonized with the rest 
of the woodwork. 

Every day new problems came up, and although Mrs. 
Merrill was thought to be ‘full of notions,’ they generally 
worked out to be both practical and effective — much to 
the surprise and admiration of the old builder. One day 
she was sent for in a great hurry to decide the height of 
the sink. This was a totally new idea to her, as she had 
always thought that sinks, like Topsy, ‘just growed.’ 
However, since decide she must, she said it ‘had better be 
three feet from the floor.’ This brought forth a storm of 
protest from the plumbers and foreman and a rehearsal was 
held forthwith — standing, sitting, washing dishes, and 
going through all the motions usually made at sinks. The 
height of three feet was definitely vetoed by one old man’s 
saying that he had found that when he washed his face at a 
three-foot sink the water dripped off his elbows on to the 
floor — which would have been a calamity, of course — 








and the sink was built at a height of thirty-two inches. 

A really warm argument arose as to whether or not the 
maid should have a bathtub, and opinions on this subject 
were both interesting and varied. ‘I guess the maid can 
live without a bathtub,’ one of the workmen volunteered. 
‘I lived twenty years in a house without one and I was 
cleaner then than I am now.’ And as he was an immacu- 
late-looking person, he seemed (Continued on page 638) 





This curly maple four-poster in the 
daughter’s bedroom is of small di- 
mensions especially designed for 
some child of long ago. The room 
is done in soft shades of peach and 
green suggested by the old patchwork 
quilt now used as a bedspread 














The color scheme of the owner’s bed- 
room is lavender and green—a 
delightfully cool combination for a 
summer bedroom. The maple four- 
poster is draped with a valance 
and curtains of a small-patterned 
green print, and has a bedspread 
of écru dotted marquisette with 
one inch bands of green glazed 
chintz on the ruffies. The window 
curtains are of crisp lilac organdie 
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FOR PORCH AND GARDEN 


This belvedere of wrought iron with copper roof 
can be purchased ready for erection. This size, 9'4" 
in diameter and 9'6" high, is to be mounted on a 
brick base as shown. A larger one, 20’ in diameter 
and 18' high, needs no base. Courtesy of Perin’s, Ltd. 
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The chairs above are of woven rattan on steel tubing; the 
round table comes in chrome, cadmium, or lacquer finish 
(the latter in any color ) with wood top in a contrasting color; 
the end table has a top of formica. The double chairs have 
a slender tube frame, lacquered in any color, and cushions 
of heavy linen. Courtesy of Ypsilanti Furniture Company. 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 


Below, the chairs are of rattan, made waterproof by 
varnishing, and of French enamel cane. The backgammon 
table has side pockets of formica, which is proof against 
staining, and a drawer for equipment. The comfortable 
chaise longue rocker has cushions in a wisteria pattern. 
Courtesy of Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan Company 








This 1931 version of bent-wood 

furniture was designed by 
Gilbert Rohde. The bent wood 
is of beech finished to match 
the mahogany used for the flat 
surfaces of the table and desk. 
Cane is used in the backs of 
some of the chairs, dyed to 
harmonize with the wood. The 
upholstered pieces have seats 
of plaid, shading from straw 
color through beige to dark 
brown, and backs of a plain 
fabric woven in the same 
threads used in the plaid. 
Courtesy of Heywood-Wake- 
field Company 


This furniture also combines 
tubular steel and rattan which 
is rendered waterproof. The 
upholstery and umbrella are 
of duck in Basque colors — 
brilliant red, yellow, white, 
and black. Shown by cour- 
tesy of Ficks-Reed Company 
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Oh, I'll be going, leaving the noises of the street, 
To where a lifting foresail-foot is yanking at the sheet; 


To a windy, tossing anchorage where yawls and ketches ride, 


Oh, I'll be going, going, until I meet the tide.' 


CHINA FOR THE SEASHORE COTTAGE 


The Shops offer a Variety of Designs to Suit Marine Tastes 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


Live for us these days is a picturesque adventure wherein 
the detail is of no mean importance. It reflects an increas- 
ing sensitiveness to the subtler moments, the nuances of 
beauty. It gives evidence of a keen enjoyment in the art of 
living. In a final word, it bespeaks the depth and quality 
of our own adventure. After which bit of philosophy I 
proceed to the subject in hand — china. 

In delightful ways the potter's art has caught the flavor 
and the tang of the sea. Very little of this so-called china 
was deliberately planned for seashore use. With most of it 
the romance of forgotten years lies under the glaze, but the 
use of it in one’s seashore cottage is just one more of the 
fascinating details which make our modern existence 
the exciting matter that it is. 

Suppose for instance that 
your cottage is somewhere on 
Cape Cod or along the coast of 
New England, more particu- 
larly in Massachusetts — per- 
haps even on that historic bit 
of shore between Boston and 
Portsmouth. Then what more 
exquisite touch than the use of 
Spode's “Old Salem’? This fine 
old pattern with its very 
lovely strawberry border and 
panels of shipping and river 
scenes revives again those days 
when Salem was a leading sea- 
port town and the steam cot- 


ton mills, with their gently son, Inc. 


Stern Brothers 


Company 





Spode's ‘Old Salem’ pattern (above ), with its strawberry border 
and panels of shipping scenes, is particularly at home in houses 
along the New England coast. Courtesy of Copeland & Thomp- 


Ridgway’s ‘Clipper Ships’ (left) are 
reproductions of paintings of historic 
ships surrounded by a border of 
Colonial tradition. The colorings are 
soft blues and browns. Courtesy of 


Wedgwood’s ‘Torbay on Patrician’ 
(right) has Old World scenes in soft 
green or red against the warm cream 
background of this famous Queens- 
ware. Courtesy of Ovington Brothers 


1 From ‘A Wanderer's Song,’ by John Masefield, by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers 


droning spindles, and the shoe factories had not yet ban- 
ished the salty flavor of its existence. Though the date of 
the original production of Spode’s ‘Old Salem’ is not given, 
it undoubtedly dates from the late eighteenth century. 
The American Colonials ate from Spode platters before 
1776, and the ‘Old Salem’ pattern was perhaps one of those 
designed especially for the American market about this 
time. Original pieces in pink and black have been found in 
various parts of New England, and on the old account 
books of the Spode factory are the names of many of the 
Colonial families who used Spode wares. You may have it 
exactly as it was in those Colonial days, printed in black, 
rose-pink, blue, mulberry, or green. 

And then there is Mason’s 
‘American Marine,’ appealing 
to all lovers of old ships and 
quaint china. Without wish- 
ing to qualify its use for one 
moment, I can see this on the 
dining tables of Long Island 
cottages and those along the 
Jersey coast. A wealth of tra- 
dition is associated with this 
particular earthenware pattern 
designed over seventy years 
ago to honor American ship- 
ping at the dawn of the steam- 
ship age. The pattern, beauti- 
fully engraved on copper 
plates, has been treasured 
these many years, and affords 











The pink lustre pitchers below show a revival of an old 
copperplate picture of an American frigate bound for 
Russia. Courtesy of Stern Brothers 


Wedgwood’s ‘Ferrara’ (below), depicting Italian harbor 
scenes, has a lovely floral border. An excellent illustration 
of copperplate printing which dates from the late eighteenth 
century. Courtesy of Ovington Brothers Company 





a very fine example of the work of the old potters a genera- 
tion or two back. The engraving has been done with 
meticulous care; the platters particularly are works of art. 

Consider the design for a moment. Beginning at the 
edge is the hempen rope, — they had no anchor chains in 
those days, — framing pictures most faithfully portrayed 
of both the sailing and the steam vessels of the time. In 
the small pictures on the rims of the plates and platters 
we see saucy little schooners, brigantines, modest sloops, 
the skipper in his dinghy, and pompous old side-wheel 
steamships. The centre scenes are masterpieces of crafts- 
manship, fine-looking brigs with all sails set ploughing 
through roughened seas. Back in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds these were the fastest vessels on the seas. New 
York’s waterfront was a forest of masts, and the journey 
to Europe was an uncertain matter of thirty to forty days, 
depending on wind and weather. Then steamships began 
to appear, among the first being the famous Britannia, 
grotesque with her very tall smokestacks in the centre 
between two masts, but nevertheless a real sensation, and 











Mason’s ‘ American Marine’ (above), issued over seventy 
years ago to commemorate the passing of the sailing vessel, 
is rich in the rosy pink characteristic of this underglaze 
printing. Courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company 


finally there appeared in New York the Great Eastern, with 
both paddle wheels and propeller, the wonder of the day. 

There you have the background which to-day makes 
Mason’s ‘American Marine’ not only a superb seashore 
china, but one of the finest examples of copperplate en- 
graving that have recently been revived. This appears in 
blue, rose-pink, mulberry, and the original color combina- 
tion of sepia browns and green. 

There is no end to the fascination of this old transfer- 
printed china once one falls under its spell. So authenti- 
cally revived, it becomes to us a definite link between the 
swiftly rushing complexities of this twentieth century and 
the leisurely procedure of those past. In our rapid pace we 
pause for a moment: the old craftsman and his day have 
gone, but here in our hand is the tangible evidence of his 
work now brought to us by modern, twentieth-century 
methods of production. So nobly did he build that the 
indescribable flavor of antiquity (Continued on page 638) 


The quality of Theo- 
dore Haviland plus the 
charm of a Suzanne La- 
lique design results in 
a dinner service for the 
seashore of unusual del- 
icacy and charm. The 
colorings are old blue 
(the wavy lines), gold, 
and black. Shown by 
courtesy of Theodore 
Haviland and Company 
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THE BEDSPREAD for the COUNTRY HOUSE 


How and of What shall it be Made? 


BY CHRISTINE FERRY 


Because of its size and position upon the most impor- development. But as a usual thing those prepared by 
tant item of furniture in the room, the bedspread plays a professional decorators to suit individual requirements are 
leading rdle when sleeping-room appointments are being made in two sections, — the bedspread proper, to cover 
considered, and influences the selection of window draper- the mattress top and the sides of the bed, and the pillow 
ies, covers, and other furnishings of lesser importance. scarf, — while those offered commercially are made in one 
As the style of the spread is determined by the type of straight length, in order to be adjustable to varying 
bed upon which it is to be used, and this, in turn, by the conditions. 
character of the room, it seems not too much to claim When developed in this manner, the spread is planned to 
that, in the final analysis, it is the architecture of the house be drawn up over the pillows and tucked under them along 
which governs the choice of a bedspread. the lower edge. When there is a footboard, a bedspread of 
Taffeta, velvet, rayon mixtures, beautiful brocades, this type is sometimes planned to tuck inside the side 
chintzes, printed linens and cottons, as well as filmy frames. When there is no footboard and the foot posts are 
drapery and dress materials, may all suitably be employed inconspicuous, the spread hangs to the floor at the foot 
in bed dressing. Yet one would hardly choose the more as well as along the sides. 
luxurious textures for use in connection with the simple The lower edge of a pillow scarf sometimes lies flat upon 
furnishings of a country farmhouse or a patchwork quilt the surface of the bed top or is tucked under the pillows, as 
for a formal city apartment. in the case of the one-piece spread. In this manner of bed 
Although the same material is sometimes employed for dressing, the spread covers the top of the bed to the head- 
both window draperies and bedspread, it is usually more board and may either be tucked in along the sides or hang 
pleasing to choose fabrics which are harmoniously related straight to the floor. It is an excellent style for heavy 
to one another and link them together in the finishing trim. textures or quilted fabrics. 
Whether the spread shall be made in one or two parts Old-time patchwork quilts make very decorative and 
depends to some extent upon the material selected for its appropriate covers for maple beds. They may be drawn up 


This flounced chintz bedspread (below) with 
attached pillow sham and bindings of a matching 
color is appropriately used on a maple bed 












At the right is a modern patchwork coverlet also 
used on a maple bed. The woodwork of this room 
is painted blue-green and a semi-glazed chintz is 
used for the curtains 
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flat over the pillows and allowed to hang at the sides. If 
one is not so fortunate as to possess heirlooms of this 
nature, it is possible to secure some very decorative ones 
made in the modern manner on the sewing machine, 
instead of being done by hand. 

Hand-quilted silk coverlets are exceptionally lovely and 
preferably are made in two sections — that is, with a 
separate scarf for the pillow. Those made of Tussor silk 
are sufficiently informal to be suitable for use in country 
as well as town houses. 

As a usual thing, bedspreads are made of widths of ma- 
terial which are frankly seamed together, the lines of 
seaming sometimes being emphasized with a piping of 
contrasting color or concealed with applied trimming 
bands. Valances, or side drops, are attached to the top in 
such a manner as to emphasize the contour of the bed, and 
may be either plain or flounced. 

When there is no footboard, as in the case of four-poster 
beds or those having a foot rail, the valance follows along 
the foot as well as the sides, and the pillow scarf is usually 





The spread in the illustration above is of 
lightweight yellow linen hemstitched and 
tufted in a darker shade. It is made in one 
piece and finished with a plain valance 
with hemstitched scalloped edges. This 
spread is sold commercially, and comes in 
both single- and double-bed size and 
various colors 


The bedspread at the left is of linen of warm 
ecru color bordered with yellow. The 
painted furniture is Colonial green, and 
there are horizontally striped window dra- 
peries in ecru, green, and yellow. Mary 
Coggeshall & Jeannette Jukes, Inc., were the 
Decorators 





At the right is a pongee spread with Maya 
design, ‘The Two Jaguas,’ appliquéd in 
shades of yellow, orange, brown, and 
touches of black. Courtesy of Agnes Bow- 
man, Decorator, and William Berri, Inc. 


finished with flounced ends. When there is a footboard, 
the decoration which tops the side valances sometimes 
extends straight to the bottom of the spread, where it is 
tucked in or runs across the bottom of the mattress. 

There are charming spreads of this nature made of 
embroidered dotted muslin, having colored dots on a white 
ground, of printed voile, of old-fashioned calico, and of 
colored organdie, bound with a contrasting color and 
mounted over a rayon slip of the same color, all of which 
are desirable for summer uses. 

Suitable also for country houses (Continued on paye 640) 
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THE GREENHOUSE LEAVES 


THE SERVICE ELL 


FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by George H. 


Van Anda 


At the left is a bird’s-eye view of 
a model of the group which is 
shown in the plan below. A detail 
of the garden, which is bordered 
on one side by the greenhouse and 
sunroom, is given on the opposite 
page 
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These illustrations of the various views of the house demonstrate with what 
success a greenhouse can be incorporated in the plan so as to be attractive in the 
massing of the house and bear a pleasant relation to the living-rooms, if it is so 
designed at the outset. Here the greenhouse not only is a delightful part of the 
garden picture, but forms a charming vista from the living-room and sunroom 
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THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 


III. Styles that are Friendly may be Combined 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 
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In this room whose Spanish character is set by the fireplace and beamed ceiling, various styles that are 
friendly with each other and their background have been combined. The arrangement of furniture 
emphasizes the importance of the fireplace and also of the large window, which shows more clearly 


in the sketch on the opposite page 


V mer few of us have strictly period rooms, for they 
demand a collection of fine antiques of one particular style 
as well as all the accessories to complete the effect. Even 
with such a collection there are probably some things that 
are not absolutely true to period. The use of electricity 
and radiators and steel-sash window frames and other 
modern conveniences is always anachronistic. One other 
reason for seldom carrying out a room in complete period 
detail is that the variety obtained by mixing styles which 
are friendly is nearly always more livable. Even the Early 
American cottage (such as the one we designed last month) 
looks more inviting with its combination of pine and 


maple and French provincial furniture than it would have 
with only the pine, a perfectly true-to-type background, 
and none of the comfortable modern accessories. Some- 
how it is those little things that we have come to think so 
important which add the livable quality to many rooms. 

Styles that are to be used together must be related in 
general character, even though developed by artists of 
different countries. The court cupboard of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day can be used in the same room with a heavy 
Italian refectory table, the rough-textured wall of the 
background and the boldly designed fabrics being as 
suited to the one as to the other. Fine French furniture of 











the late eighteenth century is very much at home with the 
Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton styles of the same era 
in England. The background, the floor, and the fabrics 
that harmonize with one are suited to the others, for these 
styles are dainty, formal, and full of elegance. 


Related Textures and Color 


The question is then one of scale, proportion, quality, 
texture, and finish. The rugged dark oak of seventeenth- 
century England cannot be friendly with the highly pol- 
ished surfaces of satinwood. The fine brocades and dam- 
asks that reflect the spirit of the late eighteenth century are 
quite unrelated to the lacquered surfaces of modern reed 
furniture. 

Color, too, must be considered in this effort to combine 
period styles. The rich reds that add so much to the mel- 
low quality of old Italian furniture are not the reds that 
reflect the sharp contrasts and simplicity of modern design. 
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The dainty blues and the rose tones that have long been 
associated with the French salon and boudoir are not the 
correct colors for the sturdy, unsubtle style of our Early 
American settlers. So it goes through the whole range — 
from scale and proportion, through texture and quality, to 
color. The answer is always the same, for in creating a 
harmonious house, suitability must be the keynote. 

This month we have designed another room for you to 
prove these points of difference. It is the same size as the 
others we have shown you, fourteen by twenty feet, but 
with an entirely different architectural background. It is 
the living-room in a house that might be found in one of 
our warmer Western states, where the Spanish style is so 
much appreciated. As the exterior establishes the style 
for the interior, it is not difficult to visualize rough plaster 
walls with some structural woodwork showing, and a 
wide-sweeping low roof. Through the open windows of 
this living-room one walks out on to a delightful terrace 
where possibly the tinkle of a little fountain adds a re- 
freshing sound. On the other hand it is quite possible for 
this house to be just as enjoyable in a colder 
climate. This room might even be in an apart- 
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7 ment. If it is, let us consider it as a penthouse, 
for those windows should certainly lead some- 
where; and what could be more delightful than 
a roof-top garden? 

Now as to the room itself. In one corner 
there is a fireplace undoubtedly Spanish in 
character. The beamed ceiling and the wide- 
spreading arch from the hallway accent this 
definite architectural treatment. The windows, 
which take up all one end of the room, provide 
plenty of light, and open or closed suggest 











The furniture and accessories 
which flank the arched doorway 
include pieces of various styles 
which are nevertheless harmoni- 
ous in character and practical in 
arrangement 











The large windows at the end are 
left free and are simply hung with 
sheer glass curtains and heavy 
overcurtains of raw silk. Small 
sofas at either side of the windows 
provide comfortable reading cor- 























ners without obstructing the view 
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that a pleasing vista lies beyond. The rough plaster walls 
with an antique golden brown overglaze provide the correct 
background and are a pleasing contrast to the dark brown 
of the woodwork. 


The Use of Combined Styles in a 
Spanish Setting 


Against this wholly Spanish background we have com- 
bined various styles, styles that are friendly with each 
other and with the background. One of the first things to 
be seen on entering the room is the English cabinet against 
the long wall opposite the doorway. Without doubt it is 
seventeenth-century English in style, and it has weight 
and dignity as well as interest in the flat carving on the 
doors and the nicely turned legs. To the left of the fireplace 
is a sofa, modern in make, but following the lines which we 
have come to regard as Spanish. Near it is an Italian table 
of the same era. The straight-back chair is of the type 
that was made in Italy originally, but flourished in Eng- 
land under Cromwell in the seventeenth century. 

At the other side of the fireplace is a comfortable arm- 
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chair that shows a definite French influence, the serpentine 
stretchers and scrolled arms and legs relieving the possible 
monotony of too many straight lines. At the window end 
of the room the two little sofas facing each other are as 
modern as can be. It is only their deep cushions, their 
heavy feet, and the fabric with which they are upholstered 
that keep them in the spirit of the room. Counting up, 
you will find Spanish, Italian, English, and modern furni- 
ture all combined successfully, because in its selection the 
various essential qualities of suitability were carefully 
considered. 

The question of texture plays an especially important 
part in this room. With the rough walls there must be 
rugged woods — therefore most of the furniture is of oak. 
The floor is entirely covered with a deep-piled carpet of 
dark brown tone which has almost as much feeling of 
texture as the walls. The fabrics used for upholstery are 
of outstanding quality. The copy of an old Spanish dam- 
ask that is part linen makes a good covering for the sofa. 
The straight chair close by is upholstered with a modern 
version of an old English needle-point — all in one tone, 
however. The big armchair by the fireplace has a roughish 
antique velvet, the pattern made by the contrast of loops 
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No thought of scale, proportion, or quality has been shown in this furnishing scheme of the same room. The 
furniture is unrelated and badly grouped, and the atmosphere resulting is one of unrest and disharmony 
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Though appropriate for a dainty entrance hall, these fancy mirrors and consoles are utterly unsuited to a living-room 
of sturdy character. The large end windows which were so attractively treated in the first scheme are here so obscured 
by curtains and blocked by ornate table and ferneries that they are made inaccessible and their charm destroyed 


cut and uncut. The two little sofas have a thoroughly 
modern fabric of uneven weave that gives a definite feeling 
of texture as well as a pleasant blending of color. 

The arrangement of the room adds a good bit to the 
charm, for there are two centres of interest. The corner 
fireplace that so often proves a bugbear in arranging com- 
fortable groups is here considered as one focal point, while 
the wide windows provide the other. Instead of putting 
the sofa out at an angle which would tend to block up the 
room, it is parallel to the wall, though it stands out a bit 
from it. Because of the open nature of the fireplace the fire 
is just as easily enjoyed from one side as directly in front. 
This long sofa, the straight chair, the antique table, and 
the little coffee table make one definite group, and the big 
armchair at the other side of the fireplace can also be 
included. 

The second grouping is more unusual, but then so are 
the windows, and one should make the most of them. 
Because they may lead out to a garden of some kind they 
should be always accessible, and even when the garden is 
quite covered with snow and ice, there is always a lovely 
vista. So leave those windows free, for the full enjoyment 
of everyone. The little sofas placed facing each other so 
primly provide an ideal arrangement. They are comfort- 
able, roomy, and wonderful places for reading. That little 
odd chair can be easily moved about and so adds to the 
expanding quality of this group. 

In this particular room the accessories also prove the 
possibility of combining friendly period styles. The 
wrought-iron ftorchéres that stand guard on either side of 
the fireplace are Italian in design, but that is not so im- 
portant as the fact that they are rugged, strong, and at the 
same time graceful. The wrought-iron andirons are in the 
same spirit. These torchéres, by the way, are not merely 
decorative, for they do provide light. In complete con- 
trast is the modern lamp near the sofa, though it has the 
same qualities. It is straight, simple, decorative, and the 
combination of dark and light metal blends with the black 
iron. This lamp is really far better in style than one of 
the over-ornate wrought-iron variety that might have 
been selected. The colorful vase of Spanish pottery on the 
table fits into this group perfectly. 

Lastly there is the painting on the wall, done by one of 


our better modernists — a bit of Spain with all the bold 
color and flat painting that are representative of this school. 
The simple structural frame that grades from the tones of 
the painting into the wall color is one of the details that 
help to make the room distinctive. 


The Large Window Regarded as an 
Important Feature 


At the open end of the room, perhaps the curtains should 
be mentioned before the accessories, for they are so im- 
portant. The long windows, or doors, have very sheer 
glass curtains that soften the glare of the light but in no 
way cut it out or interfere with the view. The overcur- 
tains are of deep lustrous color and a bit rough in texture, 
a heavy raw silk, such as might have been woven in six- 
teenth-century Italy or Spain. They are fastened inside 
the cornice and hang full and straight to the floor, quite 
untrimmed. When it seems best, they can be drawn all 
the way across the windows, their color and texture being 
as picturesque in the night light as the vista through 
the windows is by day. 

At either side of the windows and behind the little sofas 
is a tall stand of gracefully wrought iron with a bronze 
bowl for plants or flowers. Trailing green vines are always 
a delightful decorative accessory, and provide the quality 
of life that so many rooms lack. On the walls behind the 
sofas are the only other wall decorations in addition to the 
painting. One is an antique Italian plaque, with dull 
rubbed surfaces, and the other is a fine old lustrous Spanish 
plate. They are varied in interest, but each provides the 
color and pattern that are suited to the room. This is 
one Spanish room where it did not seem necessary to 
hang an old fabric from an iron rod. The lamps on 
the little tables at the ends of the sofa are Italian pot- 
tery with simple parchment shades that provide a good 
reading light. 

In spite of their dissimilarity in style, everything in 
this room is friendly, all in the same spirit, whether 
old or new, from this country or that. Even the crude 
little ultramodern pottery figure on top of the cupboard 
fits into the scheme of things. (Continued on page 646) 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
TAPESTRY 


Woman takes up her Needle again to 
good Purpose as she discovers anew 


the ancient Fascination of Needle-point 


BY HELEN BISHOP 


'W nen some historian of the future casts the backward 
eye on the social life of the years following the Great War, 
he will see first the ten years of hectic running about when 
nobody stayed at home — the era which produced the 
‘flapper’ and the night club and the much-talked-about 
younger generation and their dancing mothers. Then, 
about 1928, the pendulum began to swing in the other direc- 
tion — the home was rediscovered as a place in which to 
stay occasionally and not merely a refuge when there was 
no place else to go. And then our historian will probably 
remark that with the great stock-market crash of 1929 
began a period in which the hostess, instead of taking 
her dinner guests on to a theatre and to a night club after- 
ward, offered them contract or backgammon, or even the 
simpler delights of anagrams or Guggenheim. The Ameri- 
can people were back home and there they stayed fora while. 

Simultaneously, the American woman once more took 
up her needle which she had dropped some ten years be- 
fore, and with fresh delight discovered the ancient fasci- 
nation of needle-point. For in the last two years in this 
country there has been a veritable renaissance of the art. 
Everywhere you see women patiently working at stitches 
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A Louis XIV wall hanging showing Chinese influence. 
Patterns of this period are known as Chippendale, being 
particularly suitable for furniture of that time. Courtesy 
of Alice Maynard 


that were old when the crusaders threw their bright ban- 
ners to the wind and fared forth valiantly against the in- 
fidel. And with what pride does the American woman 
of to-day regard the finished piece of work which is used 
to cover the seat or back of a chair, the top of a footstool 
or a bench, or used in a purely decorative manner as a 
bell pull. 

Although more and more women every day take up 
this work, not many perhaps realize that when they take 
the first simple half stitch, which is the primary step, they 
have in their hands, which know so well how to drive a 
car or swing a golf club, a direct link with the fabulous 
past. For the tapestry patterns of to-day, the work of 
which is simplified by modern methods, are nevertheless 
often exact reproductions of the tapestries of seven and 


Five tapestry stitches which show, left to right: the half stitch or tapestry 
stitch, usually employed for backgrounds, the cross-stitch, the Gobelin 
stitch, and the Aubusson stitch. These four stitches are often spoken of 
as gros point. The last illustration is petit point, the finest of all stitches 
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eight hundred years ago which have become part of the 
artistic glory of France; and the stitches employed are the 
same as those worked by the hands that waved farewell to 
the knights of the Middle Ages from the towers of some 
Gothic castle. 

There is nothing more fascinating and glamorous than 
the history of tapestry. The famous tapestries which are 
to be seen in the museums of Europe and this country are 
the living, day-by-day record of great deeds of the time. 
Those of the Renaissance are alive with the naiveté, the 
mysticism, the fantasy left from the Middle Ages, com- 
bined with the first stirrings of the Renaissance, that 
amazing rebirth which flooded Europe with a new light. 
The tapestries done in the reign of Louis XIV show the 
feeling for luxury and elegance that is synonymous with 
the name of Le Roi Soleil; and the Louis XVI tapestries 
reflect the effete delicacy of the tottering court. They 
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At the top of the page is a Renaissance cover- 
ing for a bench, showing Italian influence. 
Courtesy of Alice Maynard. Below it is a 
typical Louis XIII design for the top of a 
footstool, with a simple arrangement of 
scrolls. Courtesy of T. E. Doelger & Com- 
pany. At the right is a Louis XIV pattern 
Sor a bell pull. Courtesy of Henry Hesse, Inc. 
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A chair seat and back of the Renaissance 
period reproduced from the famous ‘Lady 
and the Unicorn’ series in the Musée de 
Cluny. Courtesy of Alice Maynard 
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have all the affected pastoral feeling of the Petit Trianon 
itself, and the glitter of the pageant that was crumpled 
into dust beneath the wheels of the tumbrils. 

Although the art of embroidering woven cloth can be 
traced back to the Egyptians, who were the first to 
achieve the blending together of different colors, it was not 
brought into France, the most famous country for tapes- 
tries, until the invasion of the Saracens, who, defeated 
by Charles Martel at the battle of Poitiers, remained in 
the land of their conquerors and started the first centres 
of tapestry work. Little by little, the monks in their 
cloisters took up the making of tapestries, and their first 
use was for the decorations of monasteries and churches. 
The monasteries were the cultural centres of their day, 
and it was natural that the newly discovered art should 
influence the needlework done by the ladies in the great 
baronial households of that day. 

As one looks carefully at a tapestry of the time, and 
studies the amazing detail of backgrounds and costumes, 
the whole life and mode of thought come. to life before 
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one’s eyes. The great halls of Gothic castles were divided 
into rooms by hangings, and hangings were used also on 
the walls as a protection against drafts. One can imagine 
a winter night, icy and black, the wolves in the forests 
howling dismally. Inside the castle, in the great hall, the 
long trestle table is loaded with food. The household is at 
dinner, those of renown seated ‘above the salt’; the poor 
relatives, the strolling minstrel, the traveler taken in for 
the night, ranged down the table. The servants hurry 
back and forth with huge platters; bumpers are raised and 
the talk and laughter echo to the high ceiling. The flames 
leap in the great fireplace where, on the hearth, the hunt- 
ing dogs stretch themselves and wait for the bones which 
are tossed from the table. And the mistress of the house- 
hold talks with her ladies. She tells them, perhaps, that the 
hangings on the walls and those used for partitions seem 
to her ugly. They should be beautified with needlework, 
and she suggests that they copy the patterns of the tapes- 
tries being made by the monks in the near-by monastery. 

Life was simple and the days were long. And so day 
after day, year after year, needle-point tapestries came into 
being, and were passed on from one generation to another. 
And when the knights buckled on their armor and the 
castle gates all over France were thrown open for the 
crusaders to fare forth, the women of the households 
whiled away the time with the making of tapestries which 
perpetuated the glorious deeds of their knights. 

One of the earliest and best-known pieces of needle-point 
still in existence is the famous tapestry of Bayeux, supposed 
to be the work of Queen Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror. It is worked on a band of écru linen, seventy- 
seven yards in length, and the fifty-eight scenes represent 
the conquest of England by the Normans. Six centuries 
later, Madame de Maintenon, the morganatic wife of Louis 
XIV, established a school of needle-point at Saint-Cyr, 
for the education and support of the wives and daughters 
of officers killed in the wars. These tapestries, which were 
purchased by the king, to-day decorate the Louis XIV 
room at Versailles and are known as the Madame de 
Maintenon tapestries. 





A characteristic Louis XVI design for the top of a small bench, which shows in 
the delicate pastoral and exquisite figure the influence of Boucher and Watteau 





When the crusaders returned to Flanders after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, they brought back with them 
many beautiful tapestries. The development of the art 
grew with each succeeding generation until the fourteenth 
century marked the final transition from the primitive 
picture in wool to the perfected tapestries we see preserved 
in the European museums. But it was not until the follow- 
ing century that the greatest of all tapestry manufactories, 
the Gobelins, came into existence. Their famous work has 
continued to this day, and only a few years ago the Gobe- 
lins presented to the city of Philadelphia a large tapestry 
showing the departure of 
the American troops for 
France in 1917. The other 
famous French tapestries 
are Aubussons. The cen- 
tre was established early 
in the fourteenth century 
at Felletin, and later re- 
moved to Aubusson. This 
centre suffered greatly dur- 
ing the French Revolution, 
but during the nineteenth 
century it recovered, and 
is now engaged in active 
work. 

The first needle-point tapestries were worked on 
plain écru linen which was woven in a loose web. It was 
without stiffening to prevent the closing of the meshes 
while working, and if the threads were not carefully 
counted, it was fatal to the design. Imagine the patience 
and perseverance of these dauntless ladies! When we 
consider, too, that they had practically no knowledge of 
design and no pattern to follow, we marvel still more. 
To-day, of course, our tapestry patterns are made on a 
Penelope — a double-thread canvas (invented in 1865 by a 
French artisan) which makes it easy to insert the needle 
regularly in the tiny holes between the threads. On the 
canvas, the design is outlined in wool, colors to be used 
are indicated, the underlay is already finished, and the 
faces and hands of the figures, the flowers and 
animals, are already filled in with petit point 
— very simple indeed, when compared with 
the early work. It is interesting to know that 
the petit point is worked on miller cloth; 
the stitches are done with the help of a 
powerful magnifying glass, and the finished 
pieces appliquéd on to the canvas so cleverly 
that it is impossible to see the joinings with 
the naked eye. There are only a few women 
left in Europe to-day who do this petit 
point, and it used to be said that one beauti- 
ful handbag of petit point cost some woman, 
somewhere, her eyesight. 

The needle-point patterns which are being 
worked to-day are nearly all reproduced 
from old needle-point tapestries or from 
Gobelins or Aubussons. Most of them come 
from France, a few (Continued on page 644) 





A chair back of Louis XV design 
showing the elegance and for- 
mality of this period 
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SUMMER PLAYHOUSES for OLD and YOUNG 


Our increasing Life in the Open 
gives Opportunity for all Kinds of 


Small Buildings for Leisure Activities 


Both water and sun bathing are provided for by 
this bath pavilion, which contains a large cen- 
tral lounging-room, dressing-rooms, and a small 
kitchenette. An outside stairway leads to the roof 
or sun deck. The lounge, terminating in a semt- 
circular room at the rear, has sand-finished 
plaster walls painted white, polished black terrazzo 
floors with white metal strips, and chromium metal 
furniture covered with red and blue fabrikoid. 
This bath pavilion is on the estate of Elias Mayer 
in Deerfield, Illinois. Philip B. Maher, Architect 
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Photographs by Hedrich-Blessing Studio 














On the outside the building is of plaster painted white, with doors, which 
lead to dressing-rooms, of vermilion with chromium-plated knobs in 
the centre. The trim around the doors is formed in plaster accentuated 
by black stripes. The doors in the main entrance fold back and may be 
opened full width. Over them is a canopy which conceals a blue awning 
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This boathouse consists of a small kitchenette, a lavatory, a living-room, and large semicircular 
verandah with storage for boats underneath. Outside, the house is of light yellow cast stone and 
brick with red-brown trim. Inside, the walls are a light color to tone with the gay chintz. On 
the floor is straw matting; the lamps are lacquered in red. Two couches make it possible to spend 
the night here. This building near Berlin, Germany, was designed by Paul Zucker, Architect 
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The children’s house at the right 
is fully equipped with electric 
stove, sink with running water, 
electric lights, and cooking appur- 
tenances, with a completeness to 
delight the heart of any child. 
On the estate of Mr. John Moir, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 
Mary P. Cunningham, Land- 
scape Architect 








Paul J. Weber 





The cottage at the left serves 
both children and adults. It 
has dressing-rooms and a show- 
er as well as a garden-room 
which opens at the rear and 
on to the screened porch. This 
cottage is on the estate of 
Mr. William I. Fitzpatrick, 
in Egypt, Massachusetts. Roy- 
al Barry Wills, Architect 
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A HOUSE OF SOUTHERN INSPIRATION 


The House of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb at Beverly, Massachusetts 


BY MEDORA ADDISON NUTTER 


Ix is said that a man must build at least three houses for 
himself before he succeeds in getting one that is entirely 
satisfactory. If this is the case, either Mr. J. Hampden 
Robb is the exception which proves the rule or else this 
must be the third house he has built for himself. For it is a 
house which seems to meet with unusual success every 
practical and architectural requirement, both in its interior 
arrangement and in its exterior design. Nature has also 
provided it with an ideal setting, which includes broad 
slopes to the shores of a large pond, and towering trees 
through which one glimpses from house and terrace views 
that are reminiscent of ancestral English estates. 

The plan of the house was adapted from the Southern 
Colonial type of architecture, which seems so well to 
express the spirit of gracious hospitality for which the 
South is justly famous, but which fortunately is not con- 
fined to that one section of the country. This plan con- 
sists of a central building with two large wings connected 
by lower wings to the main part of the house. In the 
South these connecting wings were only one story in 
height, but as it was essential in this case to connect the 








J. HAMPDEN ROBB, ARCHITECT 


upper as well as the lower stories, this practical necessity 
had to be met without sacrificing the general effect. How 
successfully this compromise was effected the illustrations 
well show. 

Although the plan of the house is typical of the South, 
especially of those fine old houses found along the James 
River, it varies from this style in many important respects, 
thereby achieving an effect which, though harmonious, 
is distinctly individual. 

In the first place, its walls are built of stone instead of 
brick, which at once suggests the houses of Pennsylvania 
rather than of Virginia. Rough field stone was used, but 
the pointing was brought out to the surface of the stone 
so that there is little relief, and as a result the walls have 
an unusual and very attractive texture. Variety is given 
by the use of stucco at the ends of the house and main 
wings, and of matched boarding for the walls of the con- 
necting wings. The semi-hexagonal bay windows with 
curving copper roofs on the west side of the house are 
another departure from Colonial precedent. They were 
added primarily to increase the size of the library and din- 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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Substantially built and sheltered by towering trees, this house gives an impression of 
mellowed age seldom achieved by a house but two years old. The main entrance faces east 
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The rear of the house looks westward across a broad terrace and tree-studded slopes to the sparkling 








waters of a pond. The bay windows give one this expansive view from the dining-room and library 


ing-room and to give a more extensive view of the ter- 
race and pond beyond, but they also contribute a very 
interesting variety to this western facade. 

Another attractive feature is the loggia with its arched 
opening protected from the weather, yet open to the west- 
ern view of terrace and pond and sunsets. The front door- 
way on the east side was taken from an old house in 
Newport, but, since it is here framed in stone, the wooden 
pilasters which originally framed it have been used in- 
doors at either side of the wide living-room doorway. 
The outside trim is cream color with gray-blue blinds 
forming a pleasant contrast with the gray stone walls. 

Every home builder, and architects are no exception to 
this rule, has his own particular problems to consider 
when planning his house, and these, to a great extent, 
determine its exterior design. In this case a large family 
of children, necessitating an unusual number of master’s 
bedrooms, was the first consideration, and consequently 
the planning of the second floor took precedence over the 


first. Yet the plan of the first floor has obviously not suf- 
fered in consequence, for the arrangement is both logical 
and livable. 

One of the most delightful features of a Colonial house 
of this type is the hallway which runs straight through the 
house, particularly when the hall is wide and spacious and 
the open door at the end frames a vista as lovely as that 
seen through the western doorway of the Robbs’ house. 

The main entrance, facing east, opens into a large ves- 
tibule, a door on the right leading to the morning-room, 
which is used as a breakfast-room and is connected with 
the serving pantry. But it also contains a desk and other 
furnishings which make it a convenient extra sitting-room, 
particularly inviting during the sunny morning hours. 

Passing through the vestibule, we enter the broad hall, 
its walls covered with a Zuber paper, known as ‘La 
bonne biére,’ which is jovially suggestive of ‘autres temps, 
autres mocurs.’ An arched opening on the left leads to- 
ward the living-room, and the stairway rises to the right. 
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The paneled walls of the 
dining-room are painted a 
soft old green with a contrast- 
ing note of lacquer red on the 
woodwork behind the glass 
doors. Original sketches by 
Raphael hang at either side of 
the old mantel 


The front hall with its curv- 
ing stairway and charming 
Zuber wallpaper. The arch- 
way on the right leads to the 
living-room in the south wing 
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Beyond the stairway to the right is the 
dining-room — a room with paneled walls 
painted a soft old green. The china cup- 
board, holding old ‘Order of the Cincinnati’ 
Lowestoft, is lined with lacquer red, and the 
woodwork behind the glass door leading to 
the serving pantry at the other side of the 
fireplace is also painted red, giving the effect 
of another cupboard. Original drawings by 
Raphael hang at either side of the old mantel, 
and at the opposite end of the room one 
of the large bay windows looks out upon 
the terrace. 

Across the hall is the library, also with 
a large bay window and paneled walls. Here, 
however, the woodwork is putty colored and 
the walls are lined with built-in bookcases 
filled with rare old leather-bound volumes. 
It is a real library with no objectionable glass 
doors to shut the books away, and with 
comfortable chairs in which to enjoy what- 
ever volume one takes from the well-stocked 
shelves. In a well-proportiored panel over 
the old mantel hangs an original portrait by 
Van Dyck. The house is full of such treasures 
and the rooms were especially planned for the 
proper placing of these rare paintings, tap- 
estries, and other objets d'art, which, in con- 
sequence, seem an integral part of the 
house rather than a self-conscious display of 
museum pieces. In this room hangings of red 
damask fall straight from a simple gold 
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A portrait by Van Dyck hangs over the library mantel and the walls are lined with a rare 
collection of leather-bound books whose rich and varied coloring forms the chief decoration of 
the room. Red damask curtains hang in the spacious bay window opposite the fireplace 


cornice and the colors in the chintz and other chair 
coverings repeat the soft reds and blues of the Oriental 
rug. 

Regretfully turning our backs on this most charming 
room, which tempts one to stay and browse indefinitely 
among its old volumes, we return to the arched opening 
and passageway that lead to the living-room. On our left 
are a well-appointed dressing-room and lavatory, beyond 
which four steps down remind us that we must now be 
passing through one of the connecting wings. Here an 
extra stairway leads to the children’s rooms and a door 
on the right opens into the loggia. Ahead of us lies the 
large living-room, which, with its flowered Aubusson 
carpet and tapestry-hung walls, is more suggestive of 
France than of New England. Here again we can appre- 
ciate the skill with which wall spaces were planned for 
the special tapestries and paintings they now hold. A 
large painting, ‘Peace and Plenty,’ by Rubens, with 
decorative border by Snyders and a portrait of the owner's 
great-grandfather by Sully, are the pictures which, to- 
gether with three Beauvais tapestries, influenced the de- 
sign of the room. Cream-colored walls with architec- 


tural detail of marked simplicity and restraint make 
the most effective possible background for the fur- 
nishings of this very lovely room and its exquisite old 
mantel. 

The excellent arrangement of the second floor, with 
its many bedrooms and baths, its fireplaces in every room, 
and its generous closets, can be better appreciated by a 
study of the plans than by a written description. For 
adjectives can but feebly suggest the delicate color har- 
monies which so unobtrusively give to these rooms a 
special charm. 

In fact, when it comes to describing the really vital 
quality of a house, photographs and words are never 
adequate. For architecture and decoration alone can never 
produce a wholly satisfying house, and unless in the hands 
of the owner a certain atmosphere is created beyond the 
power of words or photographic lens to reproduce, a 
house will always lack the personality that is essential 
to its success. Such personality, intangible yet none the 
less real, is not often found in a new house, but here it 
is already well established, bearing witness to Mr. Robb’s 
success in the rdle of owner as well as architect. 











PRIMROSES BLOOM 


One of the many 
hybrids of the 
English primrose 





Pruturas — visions of enchantment, nestling happy 
faces before even the first snowdrops unfold, softly tinted 
elfin blooms of joy beneath the dogwoods, followed by 
that stately whorled array of summer’s flaming beauties 
that relinquish their purple, orange, and crimson only to 
the sunset tones of the late fall foliage. It is a long step 
from the shy, dainty, soft-colored blooms of the early 
year to the glowing whorls of fire that follow with the 
high tide of a summer sun — but the Primula family is a 
large one, and among its many members has always some- 
thing to gladden even the most unusual garden. 

The majority of them are lovers of sunshine and shadow, 
some nestle in the deeper shade of woodland or shrubbery 
border, while a few march boldly into the sun with their 
glowing tones that match his own. Many of them steal 
down to the rocky pool to glimpse their own loveliness in 
the water below, and a goodly number brighten those 
spongy wet places (perfectly drained!) that make such 
excellent ‘bog’ gardens, companions to the moisture-lov- 
ing gentians. 

Long ago I thought to make a happy discovery in 
lining the path to my door with hybrids of the English 
primrose (Primula acaulis). When the way beckoned most 
entrancingly, it was borne in on me that I was a few cen- 
turies late with my discovery, for all the world had learned 
the secret so well that ‘primrose path’ is a classic term. 
All the world, though, has not yet learned to provide the 
few cultural necessities that ensure against any bitterness 
in the primrose ending; nor have they all learned the 
greater beauty of that path when it winds among the 
uprising rocks, dappled with sunshine and shadow, a cool 
retreat of beauty, freshness, and quiet joy, where green 
ferns unfurl, and hepaticas, Erythronium, and ladyslippers 
keep company. 

Naturally with so large a family there are varying dis- 
positions among the many groups. Not even the newest 
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EARLY AND LATE 


A Group of Moisture Lovers for 


Cool Places in the Rock Garden 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


garden maker need, however, fear the acaulis group and its 
hybrids, including the oxlip (P. elatior) and the cowslip 
CP. veris). This later crossing gives rise to the Polyanthus 
primroses that Europeans call Primula variabilis. The 
flowers of this group run from indigo-blue to pure white, 
as well as through all the tints of yellow, bronze, and 
orange, with some good red and maroon shades. 

The curious double hose-in-hose belongs to this section. 
The type P. acaulés is lemon-yellow, but there is a true 
primrose shade with soft rose flushings. The wide-open 
flowers, while above the crinkled foliage, set rather 
closely to it. In my own garden there is never a month in 
the year, unless buried in snow, that they do not bear at 
least several stray blooms among them — cheery little 
faces whose good temper no hardships ruffle. 

While all these of this group do make very attractive 
border edgings, it is only among the rocks that we begin 
to realize the full measure of their loveliness. They are of 
extremely easy temperament, accepting any kind of garden 
loam and blooming well in sunshine or shadow, along cool 





Primula luteola is a soft sulphur-yellow and blooms through July and 
August. It is old in cultivation, although generally but little known 
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In the acaulis group (hybrids of the English primrose) are 
many varieties with varying dispositions 


The Kashmir primrose (Primula denticulata cachemiri- 
ana) is one of the most satisfactory garden representatives of 
a sturdy and easily grown group 


moist pool edges, or upon drier banks. As dwellers in a 
rocky niche among the ferns, they are exquisitely dainty. 
Though they thrive without it, leaf mould and peat mixed 
with the garden loam do make them grow much better. 
They are as a class thirsty little plants, and much more in- 
clined to dislike the hot American summers than the bitter 
winters. In coldest sections they should, however, have 
a light winter covering. They are quite human in their 
dislike of soil dropped upon their crowns, and this is a very 
good point to remember when planting or working among 
them. 

The acaulis group also includes Primula juliae, a dainty 
little treasure that covers itself with proportionately very 
large blooms carried singly, and varying in color from lilac- 
rose to violet, with crimson pencilings at the base. The 
dark heart-shaped leaves are smooth, but crinkly, and form 
compact little masses that later strike out on runners to 
make new plants. 

The Julia primrose also seeds and hybridizes very readily 
and is one of the best parents in the family. It is a par- 
ticularly interesting form to any garden hobbyist who joys 
in watching for new varieties. In its native home in the 
Caucasus, it climbs the damp rocks to the spray of the 
waterfalls; but in the garden seems content with ordinary 
fare, or a peaty soil such as the rhododendrons like. June 
is perhaps the high month of its bloom, but flowers are 
carried from early spring. A little newer, and of a clearer 
shade of rose, is the similar P. helenae. But P. wanda, another 
hybrid of P. juliae, has the largest blooms of the three, 
though it is of a pink that borders upon a bright magenta. 





The auriculas are another group for all garden makers, 
either old or new. They thrive particularly well in a 
loose rock wall, and have a greater love for the sun than 
have the majority of their family. As a group, they tend 
to bloom from March through June. They differ not only 
in the shape and marking of their blooms, but also de- 
cidedly in their foliage. This as a type is a glaucous blue- 
green, which lacks the crinkled mealiness of the English 
primrose class, though there are some exceptions among 
the many varieties. The type color is yellow, but so freely 





has it been crossed in its centuries of cultivation that one 
package of seeds can give us a decided rainbow mixture, 
running very strongly into the reds. 

Among the named varieties of this, Mrs. $. Robinson 
carries a large head of deep yellow flowers, while Palinura 
is a very fragrant one of similar color, but with light green 
rosettes. Asthore is a handsome blend of coppery old rose 
and heliotrope that shades richly dark toward the yellow 
eye. 

If you are choosing from among this group for a rock 
pocket of peat, leaf mould, and sandy loam, with an under- 
ground supply of moisture, you will find upon the market 
a very happy choice in the extremely fragrant P. auricula 
alpina. This forms rosettes of similarly thickened leaves, 
though these are sometimes mealy, which spread hand- 
somely over the rock edges. The flower heads of this 
variety are carried upon six-inch stalks above the foliage. 
As their name suggests, they have a very prominent eye. 











So delightful are the many colors and markings of both 
this variety and the type that it is extremely interesting to 
sow a flat of seeds. Remember in doing this that with any 
of the Primulas, fresh seed makes a most marked difference 
in the length of time necessary for germination. If it is 
possible to obtain the seed and sow as soon as ripe, the 
tiny plantlets tend to arrive within a few weeks, while 
older seed has been known to spend two years in germinat- 
ing. The seed box may be prepared with finely pulverized 
soil as for any smafl seeds, covered with brown paper, and 
set in an out-of-the-way corner. It helps in sowing to mix 
these very tiny seeds with several times their bulk of fine 
dry sand. Merely press them into the soil with a flat 
board. 

The Himalayan primrose (P. denticulata) and its variety 
the Kashmir primrose (P. denticulata cachemiriana) are 
probably the two most satisfactory garden representatives 
of their sturdy and easily grown group. They are from 
one to two feet in height. Their natural preference is for 
moist half-shade, with a rich light loam, but they are 
much inclined to make the best of things as they find 
them. The Kashmir primrose is a little neater in habit, 
and perhaps somewhat richer in color. Another thing in 
its favor is that the crinkly leaves usually unfold with the 
bloom, while the Himalayan blooms first. In Kashmir the 
leaves are used for salad — American slugs have similar 
tastes! 

The stiff globular flower heads are made up of a large 
number of small flowers with yellow eyes. Each plant 
bears several flower stalks from perhaps eight to twelve 
inches high. Blooming with the early flowers of spring, 
they contrast happily with the gold of the crocuses and 
forsythias, and also last over through the daffodil bloom- 
ing. They are quite at home among the rocks, the gray 
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Primula auricula alpina (at the top) is extremely fragrant 
and a happy choice for the rock pocket of peat 


In the illustration above, the Birdseye primrose (P. farinosa) 
is in the foreground, and P. frondosa at the back. These 
very similar varieties are rock-garden jewels 


Primula juliae (left) is a dainty treasure that covers itself 
with proportionately large blooms varying from lilac-rose to 
violet with crimson pencilings at the base 


stone bringing out the lavender and purple shades. They 
may be divided off to single crowns in the fall. 

The Japanese primrose is the best known of the cande- 
labra group. The flowers are carried in numerous whorls 
on tall stems, while their leaves resemble those of the Eng- 
lish primrose. As a group, they prefer a cool moist soil of 
considerable sponginess, and a place in at least half-shade. 
The Japanese primrose type is purple; but there are upon 
the market hybrids in almost every (Continued on page 656) 
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FIG. 1. FOR A DINING-ROOM 
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FIG. 4. FOR A BATHROOM 


Fig. 1. A blue paper with rosette design in creamy white and 

faint yellow is used with curtains, hung straight from a 
pewter-finished pole, of chintz with blue and ruby-red figures 
on a gold ground. Pewter light fixtures, ruby glass, and 
cream Wedgwood china might appropriately be used in this 
dining-room 





FIG. 2. FOR A BEDROOM Fig. 2. Paper with a fine herringbone design in flame, and 
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chintz with white and flame-color tulips with turquoise- 
blue leaves on a lighter blue ground, suggest a refreshing 
color scheme for a bedroom with a dark blue floor 


aeseue 


Fig. 3. A boy would delight in this paper with rose-red 
boats on a powder-blue ground. The ‘tennis net’ chintz in 
rose-red and beige is suggested for a bedspread. One wall 
(unpapered ) and all the trim might be painted the blue of 
the paper, and the curtains be of thin white marquisette 
with black ball fringe repeating the black of the waves in the 


paper 


Fig. 4. ‘Etoile de mer’ paper with gray dots and shells on a 
white ground makes appropriate walls for a bath. The 
larger circle is of thin silk treated by a new process. It is 
waterproof and can be washed and ironed. The one illus- 
trated is of aqua green with white stars and meteors. An 
aqua-green percale with narrow black and white chintz 





FIG. 3. FOR A BOY’S ROOM trimming, which comes ready made, is used for the curtains 
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Fig. 1. A paper with conventionalized flower design in 
weigela pink and Sistine blue is here combined with a 
bedspread of Normandy plaid cotton in the same colors. 
Curtains of three strips of blue, deep pink, and light pink, 
made very full, might be used in this room 


Fig. 2. A chintz of fruit design in yellow-green and blue- 
green on an eggplant ground is used for curtains for a living- 
room which has a plain-textured wallpaper in blue-green or 
painted walls of the same color. The turquotse-blue Jacquard 
linen shown is used for slip covers, and an eggplant rug is 
suggested. The curtains are lined with pink with a fold 
showing on the edge 





FIG. 2. FOR A LIVING-ROOM 


Fig. 3. A paper of horizontal stripes of pink and vertical 
ones of blue, Chartreuse, and red on a pinky-white ground is 
used for a guestroom with flowered voile curtains of red and 
jade on a ground of fresh yellow and white with accents of 
black. The bedspreads might be of yellow mercerized cotton 
with fine pencil stripe of blue 












Schemes and materials from 
Maple, Chintz and Pewter. 
These color schemes are not in- 
tended to be used in the same 
house 




















FIG. 3. FOR A GUESTROOM 


FIG. 1. FOR A BEDROOM 


Fig. 4. For a little girl’s room this paper of squares of wood 
tones and warm rust on a gray-white ground is excellent. 
The chintz has rust-color and yellow morning-glories and 
jadeite leaves on a beige ground. Maple furniture and glass 
curtains of rust-color voile with horizontal stripes would be | 
appropriate for a roam in which these materials are used FIG. 4. FOR A LITTLE GIRL’S ROOM 
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Ler us reason together about a 
beautiful lawn! I do not mean a 
lawn that would satisfy the average 
householder — a lawn that looks 
well enough half a block away, but 
which to one walking on it feels 
like a rutted road and looks moth- 
eaten. I mean the kind of lawn we 
behold in the illustrations the grass- 
seed sellers tease us with — the 
perfect lawn, the lawn we dream 
about. Such an ideal was all but 
unthinkable with the old methods 
of seed and sod and ‘keep off’ signs; now it can be done. 
It can be done with the help of Agrostis stolonifera. 

The vegetative method of lawn planting was the out- 
come of a series of fine turf investigations conducted some 
ten years ago at Arlington Farm, the crop- and fruit-testing 
grounds of the national Department of Agriculture just 
across the Potomac River from our City of Presidents. 
The tremendous growth in golf clubs, with the attendant 
urgent need of more knowledge of the green keeper’s art, 
stimulated these investigations. Every method of grass 
propagation known to man was there tested out. Dr. 
Piper and Dr. Oakley of the United States Department of 
Agriculture supervised the work in co6peration with the 
Green Section of the United States Golf Association. 

One of the most revolutionary innovations arrived at in 
these experiments is this new method of planting without 
seed. Hundreds of golf clubs have by this time begun or 
completed the planting of putting greens by this method. 
It is not used more widely because of the greater expense of 
such plantings compared with the use of seed. While this 
is an objection to the use of stolons for very large surfaces, 
it is not so true of small areas such as the yards of the 
average suburban home or even of the small country 
estate. If you are not in a hurry to have your perfect lawn, 
you can grow your own stolons and so reduce the ‘seed’ 
cost to almost nothing. 

What are these ‘stolons’ and how do they work? They 
grow, these Agrostis stolonifera, like strawberry plants, 
sending out runners (stolons) along the ground. Where 
the joints in these runners touch the soil, they shoot out 
tiny roots which dig in, and lo, a new plant is started. So 








A LAWN THAT REPAIRS ITSELF 


Government Experiments and Golf- 
Course Green Keepers Have Evolved 


the First Indestructible Ground Cover 


BY THOMAS H. UZZELL 


they continue, weaving in and over each other with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and vigor until the whole surface is 
thickly matted with a texture of uniform, tough, dark 
green turf such as no seed could possibly produce. 

You have probably, like myself, had your struggle with 
a seeded lawn; you may be having one now. The chief 
despair is caused by the bald spots that appear in spite of 
everything, the thinning out, the (Continued on page 650) 








At the left is a six weeks’ growth of stolons used for the nursery 
and planted in poor soil. Above are stolons in the early spring 
after being transplanted to the lawn, and as they appear afew 
weeks later, when they have formed practically a solid mat 
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CALIFORNIA 


CLARENCE A. TANTAU 


ARCHITECT 








Natural planting and the skillful use of 
potted plants add much to the picturesque 
quality of this California house. The walls, 
which were first given a coat of whitewash, 
then one of ox-blood red water color, were fin- 
ished with a final coat of whitewash. They have 
now weathered to a very lovely tone. The 
house of Francis McComas, Pebble Beach 
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Of Spanish farmhouse type, this rambling house enclosing a sunny patio seems a natural out- 
growth of the hillside on which it is built, and proves once more the adaptability of Spanish 
architecture to California surroundings. The gate in the illustration above leads to the garage 
court, on two sides of which are garages. The view below shows the bedroom wing with 
entrance to one of the bedrooms. The residence of Gordon S. Armsby, Carmel Valley 
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© SPANISH 
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Color and texture combine 
with skillful architectural de- 
sign to create the charm of 
this house whose roof is of tile 
and whose walls are of pink- 
ish-buff stone quarried from 
the near-by mountains 
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TAKING 
ADVANTAGE 
OF THE 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


Here again, reminiscent of Spain, the 
patio with its tiled fountain is the centre 
of interest and beauty. The doors to the 
main rooms were brought by the archi- 
tect from Spain for this particular house. 
The residence of Paul L. Veeder, 
Pebble Beach 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


V. Covering or Resurfacing Old Floors 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


No one can deny that the floors are a 
conspicuous feature of our houses. We 
realize this when we inspect ‘model’ 
houses, where the floors usually at- 
tract our attention from the start and 
often leave an impression on our mem- 
ory for some time after. And even 
though the floors in our own homes 
may have ceased to attract our atten- 
tion, it is well to keep in mind that 
they are noticed by friends and guests. 

With the great variety of methods 
and materials available for making 
old floors attractive, there is no neces- 
sity for anyone to have neglected 
floors for which we must feel ashamed. 
Shabby worn-out floors may be mod- 
ernized by one of two methods — 








Hire a floor finisher to bring in his 
electric sanding machine 


either by covering them over with a 
new layer of material or by resurfacing 
them down to the fresh clean wood and 
refinishing them to look like new 
floors. 

The choice of one of these two gen- 
eral methods depends on one’s likes 
and dislikes and on the original quality 
of the floors. If your floors appear to 
have been a fine grade of maple, oak, 
or other hardwood and have not 
shrunk badly, it will be worth while 
to have them refinished to bring out 
the original beautiful grain and color 
of the woods. Old parquetry floors 
respond especially well to this treat- 
ment and hold pleasant surprises in 
store for the householder who feels 
the modernizing urge. 

Hire a floor finisher to bring in his 
electric sanding machine and remove 
the many coats of finish and the grime 
and dirt which have penetrated the 


floors in years gone by, and scrape 
the floors down to the new wood. 
Have him nail down any loose or 
squeaky boards and fill all cracks and 
crevices with a suitable filler of a color 
to match the seasoned wood. If the 
flooring is an open-grained wood such 
as oak, the pores may have to be re- 
filled; stain may be applied in the usual 
way before the finishing coats of 
shellac, varnish, or wax. Thus many 
a dead-looking floor has been brought 
back to life and the scarred, stained, 
worn wood transformed into as beauti- 
ful a surface as one could wish for. 

If, however, your floors have shrunk 
and are otherwise not good enough 
to warrant resurfacing and refinishing, 
or if you have contracted some of the 
highly contagious modern feeling 
which has been gripping many of us 
lately, you will probably choose the 
alternate method of resurfacing the 
floors — that of applying a layer of 
new material on top of the old floor- 
ing. This new layer may be any one 
of the great variety of beautiful, inter- 
esting, and durable floor-surfacing 
materials at the disposal of the house- 
holder who wishes to keep his home 
in step with the newest and best. Or, 








Design your own modernistic pattern, 
making it as fantastic as you like 


if you like, the new covering may be a 
layer of thin hardwood flooring nailed 
directly over the old floor. 

These flooring materials have vari- 
ous qualifications, and while some 
may be used in any part of the house, 
others are recommended only for cer- 
tain locations. For instance, rubber- 
tile flooring is well known for its 
resilience and its kindness to tired 
feet. It is suitable for many portions 
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Waterproof the cellar while the causes of the pres- 
ence of water and excessive dampness in the cellar 
this spring are still fresh in your mind. This may 
simply require filling cracks in the masonry walls 
or repairing broken conductor drains which emptied 
close to the cellar walls. Or if the ground is natu- 
rally wet, it may require waterproof coatings on the 
walls and floor, or even drain pipes laid around 
the outside of the footings to carry excess water 
to a dry well. 





If you figured closely, the last few cold days of May 
will use up the last of your coal; the bin will be empty 
and the ash cans will start their annual summer vaca- 
tion. What better time then to make necessary re- 
pairs and additions to the bins, replace missing slide 
boards, put in an iron coal window to save glass 
breakage, and whitewash the cellar walls and 
ceiling? 





Look over the masonry walls to see if any need 
repointing to keep out water and frost. If any 
masonry is stained with a white deposit, called 
* efflorescence,’ brush it off thoroughly and paint the 
walls with a standard brand of clear colorless 
waterproofing. 





of the house, but is especially desira- 
ble for the breakfast-room, the sun 
porch, and other places where colors 
may be utilized to harmonize with 
bright painted furniture. Black and 
white marbleized patterns are appro- 
priate for giving a Colonial hall a 
touch of dignity and refinement. In 
second floor corridors and halls and 
other much used places rubber tile 
provides a quiet, durable, ‘non-slip’ 
surface. On the other hand rubber tile 
is not especially recommended for the 
kitchen and bathroom, owing to the 
fact that it is quite slippery when wet. 

There is no limit to the patterns and 
color combinations obtainable in rub- 
ber-tile and  sheet-rubber flooring. 
You can combine any of the stock 
sizes and colors of tile and strips or, 
if you want a floor with individuality, 
design your own modernistic pattern, 
making it as fantastic as you like. 
Linoleum is another good material 
for use in working out your pet 
schemes. Interesting, thoroughly mod- 
ernistic designs can be made up of 
irregular-shaped pieces, using con- 
trasting, though harmonizing, colors 
and shades. 

With the proper selection of colors 
and patterns linoleum can be used 
successfully in every room in the 
house. Standard (Continued on page 642) 
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In this rustic thatched cottage a modern weaver has invoked the spirit of English tradition as a setting for 
the product of her own looms. Daniel B. Merrill, Architect. Davidson & Constable, Landscape Architects 


A WEAVER'’S COTTAGE 
IN A PICTURE-BOOK SETTING 


BY HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


Ensconcep against a hillside, veiled in summer by a 
tangled mass of pink rambler roses, and set close to the 
old Boston Post Road in Darien, Connecticut, is a little 
English cottage whose quiet charm has recaptured the 
spirit of the road and restored something of the glamour 
of old New England days to the historic thoroughfare, 
long since bereft of all that made it famous. 

Set in a dooryard of old-time flowers, its stucco and half- 
timber walls clad in clinging vines, and the silvery thatch 
roof lightly sprinkled with tiny bluets and a few scarlet 
poppies that have found sustenance in drifted soil blown 
there by the vagrant breeze, the structure is reminiscent 
of the little wayside cottages of the English shires. 

These little Gothic cottages that lend a singular beauty 


to the English countryside are the shrines of the fireside 
industry of weaving, where the wives of yeoman farmers 
have pursued their craft as a livelihood for countless gen- 
erations. And it is interesting to discover that there is 
more in the symbolism than pictorial similarity alone, for 
the gay swinging sign beside the entrance bearing the leg- 
end ‘The Weaver's Cottage’ reveals the fact that here a 
modern weaver has invoked the spirit of English tradition 
as a setting for the lovely product of her own looms. 

The idea of supplying a native background for a peasant 
craft is yet something of a novelty in this country, al- 
though it is rapidly gaining in favor. Those, like Jane 
Downs Tipple, who work for the joy of working, have 
long been convinced of the inspirational value of right 
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Not only the structural beauty of the 
Weaver's Cottage and the intimate, 
friendly quality of the thatch roof, 
but the rustic charm of the landscape 
treatment, are to be enjoyed from 
this angle 
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A brick walk leads to the flowered 
dooryard and one step up to the 
mediaeval front door of batten oak, 
reénforced by iron hardware fit- 
ments. Here the character of the 
structural framing, rough hewn and 
adzed by hand, is plainly visible 


surroundings as a stimulant to the finest creative work. 
Ky ARN : Mrs. Tipple first took up weaving during a long resi- 
. yes ‘ dence in Italy, first as a pastime, later as relaxation from 
war work. As opportunity offered she made pilgrimages 
to the humble homes of peasant weavers, visiting the rural 
districts of provincial France and of several other Euro- 
pean countries — wherever in fact the lure of the thatch 
roof or the whir of the shuttle led the way. She found the 
peasant weavers all had pleasant homes and noted how the 
simple beauty of their homely surroundings was reflected 
in their work. 

Inspired by the thought of translating the singular 
beauty of these wayside cottages to American soil, and to 
supply a similar environment for her own craft, she re- 
turned home and sought out an architect, Daniel B. Mer- 
rill of Stamford, to aid her in solving her problem. And 
soon the Weaver's Cottage materialized as seen to-day, 
a delightful replica of the early English cottage whose 
history was buried deep in centuries of weaving tradition. 

The English cottage owes much of its charm to the 
friendly thatch roof, and there are many to-day to voice 
regret at its passing, for thatching is rapidly becoming a 
lost art. Even the architect felt some misgivings when he 
set to his task of finding an experienced man to do the 
work. But, much to his astonishment, a small advertise- 
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A great stone and brick chimney, the splays roofed with slate, 
flanks the end of the cottage, and nestling against it is a quaint 
, thatched lean-to where the tiny kitchen behind the fireplace is housed 
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ment inserted in a New York newspaper brought not one, 
but nearly three-score replies from men of nearly every 
European nationality. The prize fell to a Dutchman, who 
was overjoyed to return, even temporarily, to his old and 
well-beloved occupation. (Like the fragrance of old box- 
wood, a thatch roof has the power to recall old memories. 
And scarcely a day passes but someone whose youth was 
spent under its homely shelter begs leave to stand once 
more under the old familiar rooftree.) 

Every inch of the fairly small plot, some sixty by two 
hundred feet in extent, is laid out as a frame for the cottage 
in harmony with its picturesque character. A screen of 
unbarked sapling hides the service portion, and beyond 
the loom room is a sapling trellis. There are flowers ev- 
erywhere, with tidy gravel or stepping-stone paths lead- 
ing to pleasant objectives. 

From an old millstone a brick walk leads up the slope to 
the medizval front door. A gravel path threads its way 
through the flowered dooryard, encircling another mill- 
stone as it wanders on to the pool. A homely rain barrel, 
actually an ancient handmade French wine cask, stands 
under the eaves at the corner of the cottage to catch the 
rain water as it falls. 

Like those of Sussex and Kent, the little cottage lies 
close to the soil, and one step gives admittance to the prim- 
itive interior with its massive timbered ceiling and struc- 
tural oak framing and woodwork. The loom stands in its 
accustomed place, and the great stone fireplace occupying 
one end of the room calls to mind the joys of the hearth- 
stone that formed the warp and weft of the English weav- 
er’s domestic life. 

Mr. Merrill had the good fortune to obtain the assist- 
ance of an old school builder who does his own mill 
work, in constructing the cottage, and the massive oak 
furniture, in keeping with the character of the room, 
was especially built to fit the wall spaces. A long refec- 




















tory table whose top is of solid ash, so heavy it took 
four men to move it, stands before the casement win- 
dows; a solid oak settee against one wall and several 
sturdy chairs are also the work of his hands. 

An ancient writing-arm Windsor and an English oak 
fireside chair, both museum pieces, are among the weaver’s 
own collection. Beyond is the loom room, where a 
half-dozen women are weaving, while tucked away 
behind the big fireplace in the lean-to is the tiny kitchen. 





Where in the early English cot- 
tage a ladder led to the ‘bacon- 
loft,’ to-day neat oaken stairs 
rise to the airy attic, open to the 
peak and lighted by cottage 
casements 


Within the ‘long’ room, low- 
cetled and timbered with mas- 
sive oak, and paved with 
flagging, the hospitable stone 
fireplace is the salient feature. 
Typical of the furnishing is the 
English fireside chair (beside 
the hearth), a museum piece 
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| had found no evidence of just how they were 
| made, but hazarded a guess or two — and 
| very good guesses they have proved to be. 


| Our paintings were made by my husband’s 
| grandmother, and her son, Mr. Higgins, who 
| remembers watching her make them, has told | 


| photograph of the Nehemiah Adams sec- 








An art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. — SHAKESPEARE 








AM sure that many of you remember an 
article on tinsel pictures by Alice Van Leer | 
Carrick which appeared in the House Beautiful | 
for October 1925. In her own inimitable 
way, Mrs. Carrick told of the many fascinat- 
ing examples of this most ‘artless of the Vic- 
torian arts’ which she had come upon in the 
course of her travels through the New Eng- 
land countryside. She admitted that she 


Now, after six years, she sends us a scrap 
of correspondence from one of her readers, 
which contains what she says is the only 
first-hand information she has ever seen about 
the actual method of making. tinsel pictures. 
With her permission, I am passing it on to 
you, along with the photograph of a charming 
bit of work of the kind which I found not long 
ago in my own neighborhood. Its owner tells 
me that her aunt, who gave it to her, always 
called it a ‘fish-scale picture,’ and insisted 
that fish scales had been used in making it 
and that it was these which gave it its peculiar 
iridescence. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Carrick’s friend comes nearer 


and ink. [Mrs. Carrick’s guess of a striping 
brush was not far wrong, you see, and may 
have been entirely right in some cases.] The 
background was filled in with white lead, and 
the colors were oil paints made very thin with 
turpentine and applied with a brush. Gold 
or silver tinsel, slightly crumpled, was placed 
behind the colored designs, and brown pa- 
per pasted over all for protection and 
backing. 

“Mrs. Higgins lived at Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, at the time the pictures were 
made. A teacher came from Boston, and 
gave instruction to a class every week. That 
would have been about sixty-five years ago.’ 

I do not know whether or not a large pro- 
portion of turpentine in the paint would 
bring about the effect which my neighbor at- 
tributes to fish scales. But it is true that 
there is about many of these old pictures a 
certain mother-of-pearl quality which makes 
one wonder. Perhaps it is only a reflection 
from the tinsel. Certainly it is often lovely 
enough to justify the enthusiasm for the 
minor arts of the Victorian age which is 
spreading these days like an epidemic. 


throwing out this hint, in case the unhoped 
for happens and one of you should be able to 
lead the way to a discovery of its whereabouts. 





Inlaid and Painted Furniture of 
the Age of Satinwood 
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the truth. 

‘We have several [tinsel pictures],’ she 
writes, ‘and I thought you might be inter- 
ested in the method of painting employed. 


cecilia | 


The Nehemiah Adams Secretary | 


Bookcase 








us about it many times. The design was 


| drawn on [the underside of] the glass with pen | 


Courtesy of Mrs. John Bordman 





Fig. 7. 


A tinsel picture made 
about 1865 


ay. CARRICK has also been good 


enough to send on at my request her 


retary, Figure 2, which we discussed in this 
department for April—the only piece as 
far as I know which contains a label of the 
craftsman to whom we attributed Lucy 
Foster’s wedding furniture. Its general rela- 
tion to these other Salem pieces will be at 
once apparent, even in a photograph, so 
that we need have no doubt, I think, as to the 
style of the missing ‘secretary bookcase’ 
billed with them. 

These ‘Salem desks,’ as they have long 
been called, are among the most highly prized 
examples of early New England cabinetwork. 
They are rare enough to encourage me in the 
hope that I may yet come across one which 
claims a Billerica origin, and which I can 
identify as the Foster piece. It would of 
course be almost too much luck if one of my 


| readers were to find it. Yet I cannot resist 








f iprenecr has recently been evident in this 
country a steadily growing appreciation 
of the more sophisticated aspects of eight- 


Courtesy of Alice Van 
eer Carrick 





Fig. 2. A secretary bookcase bearing the label 
of Nehemiah Adams of Salem 


eenth-century English and Continental dec- 
orative art. One might almost venture to 
believe that Americans are outgrowing their 
artistic childhood, and with it much of the 
nonsense embodied in the term ‘Americana.’ 

In view of this fact, the fine collection of 
English inlaid and painted satinwood furni- 
ture of the late eighteenth century included 
in a recent loan exhibition of Georgian art at 
the Pennsylvania Museum stands out as one 
of the most significant features of the anti- 
quarian year. 

One is accustomed to think of this furni- 


























ture as exceedingly rare in this country out- 
side museums. Yet the number and quality of 
pieces available for a loan collection of com- 
paratively local character point to the exist- 
ence of an unexpectedly large group of 
American collectors whose taste and discrim- 
ination in this direction leave nothing to be 
desired. It has wanted only the word to draw 
from their hiding in the homes of these en- 


Courtesy of Fitz Eugene Dixon 





Fig. 3. Inlaid satinwood commode of about 
1770, with paneling in the style of Zucchi 


thusiasts treasures which in the aggregate 
cannot fail to have contributed to the general 
development of a like discrimination. 

The examples illustrated have been chosen 
with a view to indicating the wide variety of 
forms to which the expert cabinetmakers of 
England’s age of satinwood adapted the 
numerous beautiful and exotic woods at 
their disposal. 

By far the most characteristic of these was 
the commode, named, I suppose, for its 
greater convenience over the more primitive 
chest. Developed in France about 1700, it 
did not arrive in England until some fifty 
years later — almost simultaneously with the 
introduction there of satinwood. By 176s, 
Chippendale was copying the form in satin- 
wood and sycamore, inlaid with precious 
woods and mounted with brass. Later, under 
the direction of Adam, he developed a flat- 
fronted form which was much admired and 
widely copied on the Continent. By 1775, 
this piece had become the most fashionable 
piece of furniture in all England, calling forth 
the best effortsof cabinetmakersof every class. 

The elaborate pictorial effects which Adam 
had introduced into English decorative art 


a 





were best obtained by inlay or painting, and | 


to this end every known kind of exotic wood 
was brought into play. Amboyna, ebony, 
laburnum, tulipwood, zebrawood, kingwood, 
and holly, to say nothing of walnut, beech, 


mahogany, and rosewood — these are only a 
few of the variety of costly woods employed. 
These were stained and colored artificially, 
or polished to bring out the natural color of 
the grain. The green color which appears so 
often on foliage swags and festoons is said 
to have been obtained by staining beech or 
pear wood with copper oxide. 

In addition, artists of the highest ability 
were often employed in painting the medal- 
lions or other decorations with which such 
pieces were embellished. Pergolesi, Cipriani, 
Kauffmann, and Zucchi were all employed by 
Adam for this purpose. 

Figure 3 shows one of these commodes of 
about 1770-75, inlaid with stained and well- 
matched woods and mounted with brass 
castings. A medallion in the centre of the 
front contains a painting in the style of 
Zucchi. Graceful scrolls and arabesques 
Courtesy of George D. Wedener 








Fig. 4. A small mahogany commode with 
recessed front, with an inlay of stained syca- 
more or holly on a fine-grained light brown 
mahogany 


decorate the space about the painting. The 
top is inlaid in an elaborate floral and feather 
design stained to tones of green, brown, and 
yellow. The original coloring of such pieces 
must have been of a brilliancy which would 
seem almost crude to us to-day, accustomed 
as we are to the faded colors of their present 
state. But against the flat paneling of an 
Adam drawing-room they must have been 
extremely satisfying. 

A graceful example of the so-called ‘ladies’ 
furniture’ of the period is the small commode 
with recessed front, Figure 4. The coloring 
of this piece has mellowed to the most exqui- 
site tones of brown, the background being a 
fine-grained light brown mahogany, and the 
inlay stained sycamore or holly. For its small 
size and delicate proportions, and particularly 
for its coloring, this piece was one of the most 









































Fig. 5. An inlaid 
bird cage, frivolous in 
Spirit and charming 


in design 
























charming of the Philadelphia collection. Al- 


though appreciably earlier in date, it belongs 
in spirit to the frivolous inlaid bird cage, 
Figure s. 

Among the most pretentious pieces of the 
period were the inlaid and painted secretaries 
with flat drop-fronts and cupboard tops for 
books or china, which, in the time of Shera- 
ton, assumed the narrow high proportions of 
the secretary, Figure 6. This may be one of 
the finest pieces of its kind in the country. I 
only wish that it were possible to show its 
coloring, which, since it depends upon the 
amber-gold of satinwood, which deepens 
rather than fades with age, and upon the col- 
ors of oil paints instead of stain, gives a much 
better idea of the original brilliancy of such 
pieces than is usually obtained from inlaid 
and stained examples. 

A more brilliant and beautiful color effect 
can scarcely be imagined. The satinwood is 
parqueted to bring out all the richness of its 
color and the beauty of its grain. The floral 
festoons are painted in brilliant natural col- 
ors. And the small panels are painted in 
grisaille on a turquoise ground in imitation 
of the Wedgwood panels often inserted in the 
furniture of the period. It is said that the 

Courtesy of 
Frank Partridge 
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Fig. 6. A veneered and painted 
satinwood secretary, of about 178o, 
with painted medallions in the man- 
ner of Wedgwood 


shading of such figures was produced by 
burning the surface of a light-colored wood 
(holly, pear, or poplar) with hot sand, the 
depth of shade being regulated by the thick- 
ness of the sand deposit. Just as the mar- 
quetry or inlay of the early Adam period 
was in reality an imitation of the relief carving 
of the time of Anne, so these lovely painted 
effects were imitations of inlay, — imitations 
of imitations! — a process which has continued 
so disastrously down to the present day. 
Such delicate creations were not appreci- 
ated in this country during their ascendancy 
in England, and few pieces were imported. 
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THE CITY GARDEN 


III. Making the Roofs blossom like the Rose 


lee JANET HOWISON MARSH 


This article continues the series devoted to the 
planning and planting of the City Garden. The final ar- 
ticle next month will be ‘ Design in the City Garden.’ 


How to grow flowers in a sky garden is a new phase of 
horticulture for which there are as yet few guideposts. 
The trail must be blazed in the light of experience, for the 
sky garden, it appears, is a law unto itself. It is influenced 
by conditions that do not appreciably affect those at earth 
level. A number of things of no particular importance in 
ordinary circumstances arise to plague those who seek 
to plant their gardens in the sky. 

The particular spectre that hovers over to worry and 
harass the roof-garden enthusiast is altitude. Things that 
will grow at a six- or eight-story height will not thrive 
atop an eighteen- or twenty-story roof. The sun beats 
down relentlessly and frail blossoms wilt and die. The 
north wind blows and foliage is devastated. The tempera- 
ture falls and plants perish. 

It is wind, however, rather than cold that is most to be 
feared. In the vicinity of Central Park, New York, it is 
said often to attain a velocity of fifty miles an hour. So 
life on a penthouse roof is not all a bed of roses. 

And yet, complicated as the question might appear, 
roof-garden experts have been able to create beauty in high 
places, not because of conditions but in spite of them. 
In any event, the whole subject of roof gardening is being 
viewed from a different slant than formerly. The hit or 
miss methods in vogue ten or a dozen years ago when so 
many little ornamental gardens blossomed on roof ex- 
tensions of private dwellings are now things of the past. 
It is the day of the specialist, and his aim is to effect a re- 
adjustment between the purely practical and the merely 
decorative. 

‘A few pots and a few tubs won't make a roof garden’ is 
the sage reflection of John Hartman, veteran gardener, 
who, after half a century of horticultural activity at earth 
level in and about New York, is now pursuing his craft 
with equal success on New York’s skyscraper roofs. As 
one may judge from his cryptic observation, he is of the 
opinion that there is more to modern roof gardening than 
is contained in most folks’ philosophy. 

Gay receptacles are by no means the only requisite to 
success. A host of realistic detail must be considered before 
the decorative scheme is finally established — such weighty 
items, for example, as stress and drainage, which mean so 
much to a roof garden’s success. For beauty, it is pointed 
out, whether it relates to growing ornamental flowers or 





painting a picture, is ever the product of right technique. 

Long before flowers can be even remotely considered, a 
preliminary investigation of the roof must be made, to 
ascertain whether it is properly constructed to support the 
weight of soil and whether it is impervious to moisture. 
Not every roof, it seems, is suited to the purpose. 

In the making of a modern roof garden, the first step is to 
lay out a drainage system that will have a sufficient number 
of traps so that no matter which way the roof slopes the 
water is bound to run off. If a lawn is desired, there must 
be at least three feet of earth in addition to the depth of 
the sod. 

A cardinal rule to remember is that a sky garden, to bea 
success, must be pampered. It must be given the best the 
roof has to offer. A southeast exposure, where the sun 
lingers longest, is the choice spot. At the northwest 
quarter the wind is often quite ruthless. Then, too, the 
sunny part of the garden is best in winter for a sun bath — 
an important use of the roof. 

As yet, the orientation of the roof garden from the pent- 
house angle has not been seriously considered. Some day 
it will be, for only the sun can bring forth the best in 
flowers. A surprising difference in temperature exists on a 
tall roof. On the protected side, the growth is much 
farther advanced than at the back, where it is fully three 
weeks later. 

So when two parts of a roof are available for gardens, 
and the owner selects the shady side for his flowers because 
a favorite room opens here, an embarrassing situation may 
arise. The expert can do no more than suggest. The deci- 
sion lies with the owner and upon his choice rests the 
outcome — a successful garden or one that will be a dis- 
appointment, if not a failure, from the point of view 
of flowers. 

Garden enthusiasts often demand flowers for the roof 
that they see growing in little country gardens, not ap- 
preciating the fact that in the country the sun shines on 
them from four o'clock in the morning until seven at night, 
while on a city roof it may be limited to a few hours — say 
from eight to eleven in the morning. Yet it is surprising 
how many old-fashioned flowers (Continued on page 660) 


A roof garden where 
small trees and a clipped 
hedge of good size are 
growing in raised beds. 
This garden was planted 
by John Hartman, Land- 
scape Contractor 
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Subtle, exquisite colors aris. and a floral design of indescribable charm oy els contribute to the distinction of 
this splendid Schumacher production. In printed linen or glazed chintz, it will be a most effective choice for 
fine draperies or furniture coverings in various decorative schemes ~ particularly in those which reflect the 
best elements of the Victorian period. Schumacher Fabrics are sold exclusively through decorators, uphol- 
sterers and the decorative departments of department stores. Offices at 60 West 40th Street, New York. 
Other offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


F. SCHUMACHER 
& COMPANY 
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“Each Whittall Rug 
Completes a Picture 


e Said Margaret to her best friend Sally. 


44 


@IF these rooms are examples of what you mean,” answered Sally ad- 
miringly, “I quite agree with you. I'm beginning to believe .. . that 
you've turned into an interior decorator.” 


“Me?” laughed Margaret. ‘Don’t be 
silly ... why I don’t knowa thing about 
decorating.” 

“Then please explain,” demanded Sally. 
“Of course I had seen your beautiful 
Sheraton desk and chair before you mar- 
tied, but whatever have *you done to 
make this living room look ‘so distin- 
guished? Why... I’ve neverseena room 
with so much individuality ... and the 
colors make a perfect background for 
you, too.” 

“That’s due to the Whittall Anglo Per- 
sian Rug that Mother and Dad gave 
us for a wedding present,”’ answered 
Margaret. ‘“When we saw howitscharm- 
ing colors and antique Persian pattern 
brought out the beauty of our mahogany 
. .. we decided then and there to select 
the Whittall rug that would blend the 
best with our furniture in each and every 
room. Now look in the dining room. 
Doesn’t that Whittall lustre rug which 
we chose especially, flatter the charms of 
our maple table and chairs?” 

“T’m beginning to believe that you let 
Whittall rugs do your decorating for 
you,” smiled Sally. 

“You might better say ... a careful se- 
lection of them,” answered Margaret. 
“Of course I might have used an Anglo 
Persian for the dining room, too, but as 


an expression of individuality, I thought 
a lustre finished Whittall Anglo Rama- 
dan . . . in cheerful colors would be the 
best. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“So beautiful . . . that I want to ask 
your advice,” said Sally. “I have a Queen 
Anne table that needs a very colorful 
tug... also a few early American pieces 
that should have something just right, 
too. I’ve been afraid to go out and buy 
. . . just any rugs.” 

“You are quite right,” replied Margaret. 
“Whittall rugs are made especially for 
cases such as yours. They come in such 
a wide range of patterns and textures 
that I can safely say you will find just 
the rugs to correctly harmonize and 
blend with any kind of wood... or 
period of furniture.” 

“T don’t suppose there’s any time like 
the present,”’ mused Sally. 

“No! there isn’t,” continued Margaret, 
“and besides I can’t attempt to tell you, 
here, what a variety of rugs Whittall 
really makes.” 

“If you could only go with me and give 
me the benefit of your expert advice,” 
answered Sally invitingly. 

“Of course I’m going with you,” said 
Margaret. “Do you think I’d miss the 
chance of seeing you buy your first 
Whittall rug?” 


@ SALLY will soon learn that Whittall rugs are sturdily woven from the finest of imported 
wools ... and are as nearly everlasting in beauty as mortal rugs can be. Offered * her 
selection will be Whittall rugs in the famous Anglo Persian quality and in Anglo Assyrian 
or Anglo Ramadan . . . fine lustre finish Oriental reproductions. She will decide on Whittall 
rugs... because they can always be counted on to provide a perfect background for a 
favorite decorative scheme ... and for any period or type of wood. A Whittall rug is more 
than an inspiration to the home decorator. It completes a picture that endures, 


Note: This is the third story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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SO BIG 


[ Continued from page 594] 


conclusive evidence, and it was 
promptly decided that the maid 
could do her bathing in the ocean. 

The curtain materials were cho- 
sen before the interior was fin- 
ished. With a sample of chintz for 
the living-room — a lovely, soft, 
faded red with flowers of dull yel- 
low and old blue— tacked at the win- 
dow, Mrs. Merrill and the painter 
worked out the colors for the walls. 

The color scheme in the owner's 
bedroom is lavender and green, 
carried out delightfully and mak- 
ing it the coolest summer chamber 
imaginable. The walls are pale 
green and the floors a darker shade 
splattered with lavender and cream. 
These are spread with hooked rugs 
in three shades of lavender, having 
centres of dull pink roses with 
green leaves. The curtains of crisp 
lilac organdie hang to the floor and 
belong to the same decade as the 
Godey ladies which stroll across 
the lavender glazed-chintz drapery 
on the dressing table. The pitce de 
résistance of this room is a maple 
four-posted bed which is draped 
with a valance and curtains of 
small-patterned green print. The 
narrow pleating which edges the 


ruffles on the écru net bedspread 
and valance is of green glazed 
chintz which harmonizes with the 
other colors in the room. 

Any little girl would be thrilled 
to occupy the bedroom which Mrs. 
Merrill planned for her small 
daughter. It is done in the softest 
tones of peach and green, which 
were suggested by the old patch- 
work quilt now used as a bedspread. 
The walls are pale peach and the 
floors a warm light gray splattered 
in deeper peach pa cream. The 
bed was a real find, such as occa- 
sionally delights the heart of an 
amateur antique collector. It is 
made of curly maple, a four-poster 
of small dimensions, especially 
designed for some child of long 
ago. The valance and tester of 
plain blue-green chintz are finished 
with cotton balls, and the canopy 
itself is voile of the same shade 
shirred on in sections. 

This little Cape Cod cottage — 
so complete and yet so small — 
has acquired a most appropriate 
name, ‘So Big.’ Big enough to 
house the owner, her child, her 
maid, and her tiny coffee-colored 
Pekingese — and ‘no bigger.’ 


CHINA FOR THE SEASHORE 


[ Continued from page 599] 





Appropriate for the fish course is this service with 
cream body and heads, tails and fins brought out in 
soft grays. Courtesy of Judell Brothers & Weil, Inc. 


survives even machine production. 

Wedgwood’s ‘Ferrara’ is an ex- 
cellent exponent of this liaison 
between two centuries. The con- 
volvulus border associated with 
old Wedgwood transfers appears 
here; it is of intricate floral beauty. 
The central view is a typical Italian 
harbor scene and the pattern de- 
rives its name apparently from the 
ancient Italian noble family after 
whom the present flourishing city 
of Ferrara is named. This pattern 
dates back to the earliest days of 
copperplate printing. The lovely 
old forms of ‘Ferrara’ have been 
carefully preserved and are worthy 
of your especial attention. Such 
new forms as are necessary — soup 
cups, for instance — have been 
carefully designed to carry on the 
tradition. This is stunning in red 


but also very rich and warm in 
mulberry, and of course available 
in all the usual transfer colors. 

If you would be greeted with 
enthusiasm by the male members of 
your family I suggest that you seri- 
ously consider Ridgway’s ‘Clipper 
Ships.’ Even the young males will 
notice the plate that they are eatin 
on. Although placed on an ol 
Colonial shape first designed in 
1792, called ‘Shannondale,’ the de- 
signs themselves are reminiscent 
of the mid-Victorian era. 

But there is a new note here that, 
if it lacks the romance of antiquity, 
contributes the indefinable charm 
and whimsicality of modernism. 
The quality of Theodore Haviland 
china, — for this és china; true por- 
celain, not earthenware, — plus the 
delicate beauty of a Lalique de- 
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, a WANT, naturally enough, a motor car that 
is distinctively and favorably different from 
other cars—a car that you know is eminently fine, 
and one that is manifestly fine in the eyes of every- 
one else. 

The Chrysler Eight De Luxe, now available in 
five luxurious body styles, is precisely that kind of 
motor car. 


Before now you may have looked at moderately 
priced motor cars you thought were admirably 
smart, but—/ook at this one, please. 

Before now you have ridden in moderately 
priced cars which seemed to be very rich and very 
comfortable, but we ask you—ride in this one. 


Before now you have driven moderately priced 
cars you may have considered to be highly capable 
in performance, but again we ask you—drive this one. 


Maybe this seems over-enthusiastic. Maybe we 
appear to be leading you to expect too much, even 
of a Chrysler. On the contrary. Chrysler Eight 
De Luxe fully justifies our enthusiasm. It will not 
disappoint your high expectations. 

Chrysler’s fine quality has gone into it. Chrysler’s 
engineering genius has been lavished in designing it. 
We know the many, many tests we have given it. 
We know what the car will do. We know how 
it compares with other cars. 


That’s why we so confidently ask you to expect 
splendid things of the Chrysler Eight De Luxe. 


This de luxe edition of the Chrysler Eight is 
patterned after the magnificent Chrysler Imperial 
Eight. It has that smart double windshield with 
chrome-plated frames; that lengthy sweep of line; 
that extremely graceful effect resulting from a low 
center of gravity; that visible staunchness that de- 
notes a car of fine quality—that aristocratic look. 


It has unusually sma// wheels and unusually 
large tires, maintaining normal road clearance, but 
greatly enhancing the car’s smartness as well as 
adding much to de luxe riding comfort. Five wire 
wheels are standard—or four wood wheels and 
spare rim, if you prefer the wood. 
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Inwardly, the Chrysler Eight De Luxe is sump- 
tuously spaced, upholstered, trimmed and fixtured. 
Bedford cord upholstery of extremely rich weave 
and quality. Floor carpetings of high-pile luxurious- 
ness. Soft seat backs and cushions with the deep, 
embracing comfort yielded by Marshall-type springs 
—the very finest. There are interior sun visors. 
Interior panels, instrument board and window 
mouldings are of dark walnut finish. 


These are but a few of the luxurious features of 
the car. Bodies are large and unusually roomy, 
built for restfulness. And as to performance, we 
repeat—just drive one. 

It is a car of de luxe power, de luxe speed, de 
luxe pick-up and de luxe smoothness, as well as a 
car of de luxe style and appointments. 


Its big, quiet engine is insulated from the frame 
by live rubber; has a perfectly balanced crankshaft, 
fully counter-weighted—and generates with ease 
a good 95 horsepower. 


Eighty miles an hour—if you want to travel at 
eighty miles an hour—and if you don’t want to 
drive that fast, the power that makes this speed 
possible enables you to ‘éfloat’’ along at moderate 
speeds without consciousness of engine effort. 


A vital factor of this large car’s de luxe per- 


formance is the Chrysler Multi-Range 4-speed 
transmission with Dual High gears. Two high gears 


Cf mune ler 


instead of one. A high gear for city driving and 
another for the open road. Both gears are of a 
patented internal-mesh design, which means that 
you can shift from either high to the other in an 
instant, at any speed, without clashing. 


Drive this Chrysler and ‘‘Learn the Differ- 
ence.’’ Learn new things about pick-up. Learn 
new things about speed. Learn the difference in 
ease of handling—due to pivotal steering and in- 
ternal self-equalizing hydraulic brakes. 

These de luxe models of the Chrysler Eight 
comprise a De Luxe Sedan, a De Luxe Coupe, 
a De Luxe Convertible Coupe, a De Luxe Phaeton 
and a De Luxe Roadster—each a model you can 
place alongside of any other car of similar price 
and realize at once that Chrysler value, like 
Chrysler performance and Chrysler style, is on the 
plus side in Chrysler’s favor. 


$1525 
1545 
1565 
1585 
1970 


DE LUXE COUPE. 

DE LUXE ROADSTER 

DE LUXE SEDAN 

DE LUXE CONVERTIBLE COUPE 


DE LUXE PHAETON . 
ALL PRICES F. 0. B. FACTORY 
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Love at thie 
BARGAIN 


A DOLLAR AND A QUARTER 





Johnson’s Liquid Wax soc. 
Total value $1.75. 


BOTH FOR $1.25 


@ If you want to have radiant 
floors then you need Johnson's new 
Dry Floor Duster. It comes as the 
result of years of experimenting by 
the highest authorities on floor fin- 
ishing and maintenance in the 
world. At last they have pro- 
duced the perfect floor duster—the 
mop with the gold stripe. 


@ You'll like the way it slides un- 
der low furniture— never scratch- 
ing. There are 10% ounces of supe- 


yarn). The metal thread at the 
handle won't get loose. You can re- 
verse the head—Bend it over— 
Take it off and wash it. It will 
come up smiling. 

@ Housekeeping editors say: Don’t 
use oil on floors if you want to 
keep them clean. Oil collects dust. Wax 
your floors occasionally, then, when neces- 
sary merely dust them off. 

@ Here is the perfect duster for every kind 
of floor and here is the famous Johnson's 
Wax that goes with it. 





FEATURED BY 


Hardware + Grocery 


Drug - Department and 
Paint Stores everywhere 





if dealer cannot supply, send coupon e S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB6,Racine, Wis. 
Please send new Floor Duster ($1.25) and 14 pint Johnson's Wax Polish (50c). Total 








value, $1.75; special price for both, $1.25. [1] check (_] money order (J stamps. 
Name 

Address aie) =a 
City State 
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@ This Johnson's Wax Floor | 
Duster $1.25. One half pint | 


rior yarn in its head (that’s a lot of | 





——.., 


CHINA FOR THE SEASHORE 


[ Continued from page 638] 


sign, makes this set of great impor- 
tance to a hostess of particular 
tastes. 

One can visualize it as the sea- 
shore service of a young bride — 
smart, modern, and very discrimi- 
nating. The ship motif is in gold 
and black, the wavy lines in a 
delicate blue, which, combined 
with the white translucent quality 
of the china, make a service of un- 
usual loveliness. And, strange to 
say, as china goes it is not very ex- 
pensive, its prices being about the 
same as those of finer-quality Eng- 
lish earthenwares. It is appropri- 
ate onany shore regardless of locale. 


But all at the shore is not ships 
by any means, and we had almost 
forgotten the inhabitants of the 
sea itself. Strange, for they play 
so large a part in both our summer 
menus and our sports. Just in time 
did I discover this amusing fish ser, 
an import from Germany, designed 
for the shore dinner and the fish 
course. The long fellow, probably 
a bass, is the platter; the plate, | 
take it, could be a flounder. The 
little curving side-dish fish is for a 
few bones or possibly a bit of salad 
—as you prefer. This set would 
ensure a climactic moment in the 
course of anyone’s seaside dinner. 


COUNTRY HOUSE BEDSPREADS 


[Continued from page 601] 


are the toiles and landscape prints 
edged with a binding which either 
matches or contrasts with the color 
of the print.. These materials are 
utilized also for window hangings 
and lightweight summer puffs, as 
well as for bedspreads. 

Then there are the glazed chintzes 
—those covered closely with 
small all-over designs, sprigged in a 
multicolor arrangement on a light 
ground, printed in white on color, 
Me ape with huge nosegays on 
a dark ground. There is a seem- 
ingly endless variety from which to 
choose. 

Some of these chintz spreads are 
made with a deep flounced valance 
and are especially fitting for use on 
four-posters of the Early American 
type. Others have tops quilted in 
an all-over diamond pattern and 
straight side valances. But almost 
without exception, the edges of a 
chintz bedspread are finished with 
narrow bands of solid color and the 
seams are corded. 

Solid-color chintz is also being 
used for some very charming bed- 
spreads which are bordered with 
rickrack braid in a contrasting 
color, and the top of the spread is 
crossed with it in a trellis-like 
pattern. Daffodil-yellow chintz 
trimmed with jade-green rickrack 
is lovely with maple. There may 
also be window draperies to corre- 


spond, edges bordered with rick- 
rack and the valance patterned like 
the bed top. 

White rickrack is being featured 
on lightweight linen spreads, the 
effect being particularly lovely 
when the background color is 
Copenhagen blue or reseda green of 
medium value. Sprigged chintz, 
patterned with a variety of gay 
colors on an ivory ground, may 
suitably be used for curtains in 
connection with this spread. 

Other spreads of lightweight 
linen are blocked with lines of 
hemstitching and further orna- 
mented with needle-made tassels in 
a contrasting color. The decora- 
tive treatment extends to the upper 
edge of the spread, which is long 
enough to draw up over the pillow. 
Sides and bottom are bordered with 
plain linen finished with hem- 
stitched scallops along the edges. 

Linen of a little heavier texture 
has been used most successfully in 
connection with simple painted 
furniture, the effect being quite 
modern in feeling. The bed is leaf 
green and the spread a warm shade 
of écru hochene along the edges of 
the mattress and valances with a 
band of daffodil yellow, corded on 
both edges with the same color. 

Bedspreads tufted in the candle- 
wick manner seem never to lose 
their popularity, and it is not diff- 





A quilted Tussor bedspread in tea rose or shell pink, handmade 





in self-color, is used here on an Empire mahogany bed. Mary 
Coggeshall & Jeannette Jukes, Incorporated, Decorators 
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Indiana Limestone enables your 


architect to give you that “Something 








JOSEPH M. SAVAGE, ARCHITECT 


eas 





ifferent™ youre looking for 


Prices are attractive. Send the 
coupon and learn all the facts 


No that modern production methods 
have brought beautiful Indiana 
Limestone within the price range of the 
commoner building materials, scores of 
homebuilders are taking advantage of the 
Opportunities it offers. 


Ask your architect 

Indiana Limestone permits unusual de- 
signs. It enables your architect to get away 
from doing the stereotyped sort of thing. 
Architects welcome the privilege of design- 
ing for stone because it gives them the 
Opportunity to express themselves in a 
new way. Just tell him to design with In- 
diana Limestone Company stone in view. 

He may offer you something formal, 
calling for the use of cut stone. Or he may 
use ILCO Riplstone, which is carefully 
selected strips of limestone of interesting 
colors, textures and designs. These strips 
are sawed by machinery at the quarries. 
Then broken into lengths and laid up in 
the wall as informal range work. 

This use of Indiana Limestone reduces 
cost amazingly. Add only 5% or 6% to 
your present estimates and you can be safe. 


Send for literature 
So many fine Indiana Limestone houses 
have been built recently that we wish you 
would get all the facts about this stone 
before deciding on plans. Send today for 
full information. Simply fill in, clip and 
mail coupon. 


Box 1651, Service Bureau, 

Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
Please send literature and other information 

regarding ILCO Riplstone. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
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be Dont Rob 


thes Sunlight bie 
‘of its most healthful rays 








LUSTRAGLASS BRINGS 
IN VALUABLE ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Ornrpinary window glass shuts out practically 


all of the shorter, more effective ultra-violet rays. You are depriving 


yourself of the beneficial effects of these healthful rays when you use 


ordinary glass in your windows. 


Lustraglass brings indoors a substantial amount of the shorter 


ultra-violet rays of sunlight at 313 mu., and can be specified for every 


type of building at no greater cost than any good window glass. 


Lustraglass is the “whitest” of all glass made for windows and trans- 


mits more daylight. It is sold by reliable dealers everywhere. Specify 


“Lustraglass” by name. Send for Booklet A-430 giving ultra-violet ray 


transmission cf Lustraglass at various wave lengths. 


USTRAGLASS 


FLAT=-DRAW N EE 





Look for this Label 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


Also Makers of Armor-Lite Scatter-Proof and Bullet-Proof Glass, Tintogloss, 
Lustrowhite Picture Gloss, 3/16" and 7/32” Crystal Sheet, Photographic Dry 
Plate Glass, Ground and Chipped Gloss, and Bulb Edge Glass. 


Fifth Ave. and Wood St. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE BEDSPREADS 


[Continued from page 640] 


cult to understand the reason for 
this when one considers that they 
are suitable alike for town and 
country houses, are easily kept in 
good condition, and are obtainable 
in every desirable color combina- 
tion. Some of the newer ones, now 
being shown, are patterned all 
over with a simple design and fin- 
ished with a hand-knotted fringe in 
the manner characteristic of those 
of Colonial ancestry. 

It is difficult to consider bed- 
spreads without visualizing those 
decorated with colored appliqué. 
Although most of the a -time 
spreads of this character were done 
on a foundation of unbleached 
muslin, the no less charming mod- 
ern ones are even more colorful 


because of being oe on a 
background of delicate color. Some 
of them are blocked off after the 
manner of the ones patched and 
pieced so long ago, and there are 
others which are very modern in 
their conception. 

Quite the newest thing in ap- 
pliqué, however, are the pongee 
spreads decorated with adapta- 
tions of motifs found on the old 
Maya temples in Central America, 
about which so much interest is 
now centred. Essentially American, 
strikingly colorful and virile in 
their treatment, they are very fit- 
ting for use in a man’s room and in 
perfect accord with the simplicity 
of the present-day trend in furni- 
ture design. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[Continued from page 629] 


patterns can be used in the kitchen, 
bath, sun porch, hall, corridors, 
vestibule, and so on. There are 
new embossed patterns closely re- 
sembling tile; or plainer linoleum 
is available, if desired, ge eed 
for the living-room and dining- 
room and bedrooms. Of course to 
be durable the colors must be in- 
laid — that is, they must extend 
from the face to the back of the 
linoleum. In the cheaper linole- 
ums the design is only printed on 
the surface and soon wears off. 

Like rubber tile, linoleum may 
be cemented directly to the present 
wood floor. If the latter is badly 
warped or uneven, the high spots 
should be taken off with a plane or 
an electric sander. Felt should al- 
ways be laid under linoleum to 
cushion it over cracks and irregu- 
larities. If the cracks are wide and 
the floor is badly worn, one-eighth- 
inch thick pressed wood-fibre sheets 
should be laid under the linoleum. 

Cork tile may also be cemented 
to the old floors and may be safely 
used wherever desired throughout 
the house. It is noiseless, non-slip, 
and durable, and is made in pleasing 
tan and brown shades. Cork may 
be left in its natural state or it may 
be given a special varnish-like coat- 
ing to protect the surface and en- 
rich the color. Cork tile is used 
extensively in apartments and in 
modern homes everywhere. Many 
interesting patterns may be worked 
from the several shades and sizes of 
tile obtainable; borders may be had 
in any width. 

Due to its high value as an insu- 
lator against cold, cork-tile floors 
may be used to great advantage in 
rooms vi unexcavated portions. 
For example, in Colonial kitchens 
built, as they often were, in the ell 
without cellars beneath, cork tile 
will provide a warm comfortable 
floor, and, though strictly a mod- 


ern material, its nut-brown shades 
appear quite in place in the Colonial 
surroundings. 

There are also numerous compo- 
sition tiles on the market, which 
may be cemented directly to present 
wood floors. Although these tiles 
are very durable and have proved 
useful in many locations, the colors 
are often too drab and uninteresting 
for the home, as they are usually 
made of a mixture of black asphalt 
and asbestos with coloring mate- 
rial. It is very important that these 
tiles be laid by an experienced 
mechanic and that the floor boards 
underneath should not be warped, 
springy, or uneven. The same pre- 
caution should be taken when lay- 
ing cork, rubber, linoleum, or other 
similar flooring ‘material. 

Certain composition floors are 
laid by pouring over the old floor 
a plastic mixture which, when 
hard, is polished and "waxed. 
These floors are most popular in 
the kitchen, pantry, breakfast- 
room, and sun porch and are ob- 
tainable in numerous attractive 
colors. They are —— chiefly 
of magnesite and on the whole are 
satisfactory. However, before or- 
dering or signing contracts, it is 
advisable to see one of these floors 
which has been in place a year or 
more and note how it withstands 
cracking, wear, discoloration, and 
absorption of grease. Some con- 
tractors gladly guarantee their 
floors against these defects. Be- 
fore laying these composition 
floors or other ‘poured in place’ 
floors it is advisable to nail some 
sort of netting or metal lath to the 
wood floor, which will become 
embedded in the plastic mixture 
and reénforce it against cracking 
and shrinkage. 

Terrazzo is another highly de- 
sirable flooring which can be suc- 
cessfully laid over an old wood 
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“TT is the texture of 
Salem Shingles— 
the changing design 
of light and shadow 
drawn on the roof 
areas—which is chief- 
ly responsible for my enthusiasm. Subtlety of color- 
ing we have found before, in a limited number of 
materials, but never this depth of texture.” 


Sl noe 


ERE is the authenticity of the hand- 

hewn, weathered shingles found on 
early New England homes, but a much 
wider range of application. 

For Salem Roofs, now available in soft 
browns, greens and reds, in addition to the 
New England grays, harmonize with many 
architectural types and periods. In addi- 
tion, they bring the feeling of age—of tra- 
ditional genuineness—vow. 

There are important material considera- 
tions, also, in selecting Salem Shingles— 
whether for application over your present 
roof, or for new construction. As they are 
made of asbestos fibres and Portland ce- 
ment, you will be spared all upkeep expense. 
Your roof will be fireproof—protecting the 
entire investment in your home from one 
of the most common causes of*loss. Your 
roof will be everlasting. 

Your architect will assist you in selecting 
the Salem Roof for your home . . . or write 
to Architectural Service, Johns-Manville, 
Madison Avenue and gist St., New York. 


Johns-Manville on Roofs Uf 
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CARRIER-LYLE CORPORATION, a Division of Carrier Corporation HB 6-31 


850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


I want to know more about Manufactured Weather for the home. 
Send me your FREE booklet, “The Carrier Weathermaker.” 


Name 








Address =e 





story about the 
Carrier Weathermaker 





Which makes obsolete former ideas about 
heating comfort 


... raises new health standards 


cies lightens the housewife’s work 


... makes home interiors more attractive 


... 4s a symbol of the modern American home 





T takes just a minute to send the coupon above. In 
return you receive a booklet about the most interest- 
ing development in home heating for more than fifty 
years. No story today has more to do with the comfort 


of your family in winter . . 


. its health . . . its happiness. 


For the Carrier Weathermaker is a completely new 
type of heating system—an air-conditioning system 
adapted to the home from the famous Carrier Systems of 
Air Conditioning now used in industry, the Capitol at 
Washington, stores, hotels, apartments and offices. The 
Weathermaker for homes Cleans, Warms, Humidifies and 
Circulates air to make you completely comfortable. This 
bocklet tells about the fourfold function of the Weather- 
maker and describes how you can enjoy Made-to-order 
Weather in your present home, or the home you intend 


to build. 


Let us have the privilege of mailing you a booklet. 
Just send us the coupon at the top of the page. 


Carrier 





WEATHERMAKER 


REG.US PAT. OFF 


Warms - Humidifies 


- Cleans + Daustributes 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 642] 


floor. It is too hard and unyielding 
for the kitchen, but is an ideal 
flooring material for such places as 
the hall, vestibule, conservatory, 
bathroom, and sun porch. Due to 
the fact that it is composed of 
marble chips embedded in portland 
cement, it is not only one of our 
most durable floors but one of our 
most beautiful. Any imaginable 
color can be produced to suit the 
most exacting color scheme. White 
cement can be mixed with mortar 
colors and used with colored marble 
chips to produce any effect desired, 
from smart black and white and 
more fantastic contrasts to very 
delicate color combinations. Like 
rubber tile and linoleum, it can be 
used for very plain floors or for the 
most ultramodernistic of designs. 
Brass strips are frequently used to 
form panels and other designs em- 
ploying two or more colors of 
terrazzo. 

After the floor has hardened it 
must be polished and waxed to 
bring out the beauty of the marble 
chips. The latter should constitute 
about 85 per cent of the surface. It 
is frequently desirable, especially 
in bathrooms, to form a terrazzo 
base around the walls at the time 
the flooring is laid. This provides 
a waterproof and vermin-proof 
floor and base combined, witha san- 
itary round cove where they meet. 


Tuen there is the ever-popular 
ceramic tile. In the last few years 
tile manufacturers have produced 
several new lines of tile, many of 
which are admirably suited for 
floors in the vestibule, hall, break- 
fast nook, sun porch, conservatory, 
and so forth. These tile are grays, 
tans, browns, brick-reds, and other 
suitable colors. Tile is an excellent 
material for the vestibule, as it is 
not damaged by the snow, rain, 
and mud. Some of the tiles have a 
special non-slip surface. There is 
a wide choice of colors, sizes, and 
patterns from which the home 
modernizer can select. 

Red tile, 4’’ x 4”’ and 6”’ x 6”, 
known as quarry tile, are suited 


for such locations as the sun porch, 
conservatory, and breakfast-room 
and can be laid with black, white, 
or red mortar joints, according to 
the effect desired. Both terrazzo 
and tile can be laid directly on the 
old wood floor, but as it is neces- 
sary to have a thick bed of mortar 
under the tile it is advisable to 
remove the upper floor and if pos- 
sible the under floor and drop the 
floor boards an inch or so below the 
tops of the joints. Bevel the top 
edges of the joists and lay down 
metal lath, which will reénforce 
the mortar and prevent cracking. 
Marble and slate floors in alter- 
nating squares make an attractive 
dignified floor for the vestibule, 
hall, and sun porch and are laid in 
the manner described for tile. Va- 
riegated colored slate with quarry 
cleft surfaces, laid in random pat- 
terns, make a particularly at- 
tractive floor for places where an 
informal treatment is possible. 


Onz of the cheapest and simplest 
methods of covering an old floor 
is with a new layer of wood floor- 
ing. This should be about three 
eighths or one half an inch thick 
to provide a minimum step where 
the new flooring ends, if all the 
rooms are not covered. The old 
floor should be reasonably smooth 
and well nailed to provide a firm 
base. To save time and trouble 
there is a brand of wood flooring 
on the market which is already 
finished with wax. This is laid 
in the usual manner and just as 
soon as completed the furniture 
and rugs may be moved in without 
waiting for the application and 
drying of several coats of stain, 
filler, shellac, and wax. 

Those who are so fortunate as to 
possess a really old Colonial home 
with wide pine floor boards will 
probably want to paint them in 
harmony with the Colonial wood- 
work, ortoenliven them by splatter- 
ing or stippling with several colors. 
At any rate don’t feel you must 
banish the old pine boards beneath 
modern layer of hardwood strips. 


THE ROMANCE OF TAPESTRY 
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from Germany, and some from Aus- 
tria. In some cases the designs are 
adaptations of old pieces, and others 
are original designs made by artists 
of to-day, inspired by the tradition 
of the old tapestries. 

Patterns are divided roughly 
into six periods to indicate the 
furniture periods for which they 
are best suited. The Gothic are 
the earliest, their — charac- 
teristics being plain verdure, a 
few animals in one or two colors, 
and sprays of flowers. The back- 


grounds and the design are usually 
worked in one stitch. Next come 
the Renaissance designs, which 
include the Cluny, the most fa- 
mous of which are the ‘Lady with 
the Unicorn’ tapestries. Cluny 
tapestries are great favorites be- 
cause of their variety of color and 
harmonizing backgrounds, which 
make them appropriate for hall 
chairs, library im and din- 
ing-room chairs. The backgrounds 
are usually a brick-red or blue- 
green, which shade to a deeper tone 
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HE smartest hostess in the world can't do justice to 

herself or her guests if they are either sweltering from 
the heat or shivering from the cold. The real courtesy is to 
entertain your friends in your home, but. . . is your home 
suited for entertaining? It may be the last word in archi- 
tectural design, in furnishings, in spaciousness, and in 
luxuriousness . . . but, after all, is it comfortable. 





























Your guests must be comfortable to truly enjoy the hospi- 
tality and the entertainment you provide. In the summer... 
is your home sweltering . . . do your guests wilt in the heat? 
In the winter. . . is your home cold, drafty, difficult to heat 
... do your guests shiver? 


Insulite insulation built into your home eliminates these 
unfortunate, unnecessary discomforts. Insulite protects your 
home, your family, your guests against extreme heat and 
cold. In winter, it keeps your furnace heat within the house, 
makes your home easier to heat, eliminates drafts and fuel 
waste. In summer, Insulite protects against the burning rays [Ler ws send you a sample of Insulite and a copy of our free 
of the sun, and keeps the torrid heat out, making your home booklet, ‘Increasing Home Enjoyment’’. It's full of clever ideas 
cooler, more comfortable. 





on how to transform waste attic or basement space into attractive 
Insulite is not an extra expense in building. It replaces non- gn useful rooms... such as extra bedrooms, recreation rooms, 
insulating materials. It takes the place of lumber as sheathing, ; 

studios, dens, etc. 
and as a base for plaster, Insulite Lath grips plaster with 
much greater strength than wood lath, and guards against 








cracks. JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
Your architect knows about Insulite, its value and importance. SS _—E—_—E—_ESS>E SaaS 
Your lumber dealer can supply you. | THE INSULITE CO. 
' (A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
° e : 200 Builders Exch , Dept. 40F Mi polis, M 
For Efficiency and Economy be sure the Refrigerator you laine gage ork IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
select is Insulated with INSULITE neo me a sample of Insulite, and a copy of your new, free booklet—““‘Increasing Home 
‘ njoyment . 
Name... 
Address. 
City ner - ‘ ‘ . State... 
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- AGO, people saw the need for a radiator that would 
occupy no floor space —one that would be completely out of view and 
out of the way. In the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator they have 
found this need fulfilled in a totally practical manner. 

For here is a heating unit so compact that it may be encased wrthin 
the wall. . . so scientifically Gesigned and sturdily built that it will 
render a lifetime of noteworthy, trouble-proof heating service. 

Think what this means if you are planning ahome. Utter freedom 
to arrange your furniture and hang your draperies precisely to suit your 
taste. Harmonious decorative schemes in all your rooms and hall- 
ways. The comfort of knowing that your radiators will never cause 
you a moment’s worry. 

Think, too, of the convenience of a heat supply that is instantly 
controllable. A turn of a tiny knob at the grille releases as much or 
as little heat as you desire. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator may be installed with any 
steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating system. It has no joints 
to fail and leak, no parts that can rust or get out of order. It comes 
completely equipped for installation. 

Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get in touch with our 
nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Factory at Moline, lll... . Sales and service offices in all principal cities 
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toward the base. The Louis XIII 
patterns are a combination of 
Flemish and Italian inspiration, 
quite in keeping with the heavy 
furniture of the period. Any of the 
gros point stitches are used for the 
backgrounds and scrolls, while 
petit point makes the birds, grif- 
fons, dragons, figures, and such. 
One of the most popular styles 
since the revival of tapestry work 
is the Louis XIV. These patterns 
are known as Chippendale, as they 
are particularly suitable for furni- 
ture of the period. Many of the 
designs have characteristic Chinese 
motifs found in the decoration of 
that time, the result of the growing 
interest in Chinese art in France. 
Louis XV tapestries also show the 
Chinese influence, and in the Louis 
XVI patterns the influence of 
Boucher and Watteau is clearly seen. 
There are several stitches used 
in making needle-point tapestries, 
but the simplest and most used 
to-day is the half stitch, better 
known as the tapestry stitch. This 
stitch is worked diagonally from 
left to right, from square to square. 
The yarn is carried over the double 
vertical threads of the canvas into 
the next square on the row above, 
and brought out under the double 
horizontal threads into the square 
directly below. This is the stitch 
employed for backgrounds, and is 
worked over an underlaid thread 
of yarns, which is already placed 
on the canvas when it is purchased. 
Equally important is the cross- 
stitch. It is worked in the same 
way as the tapestry stitch. The 
underlay is omitted and a second 
row is worked diagonally across 
the first from right to left, com- 


pleting the cross. Because of its 
durability, this stitch is often used 
where hard wear is expected. 

Two of the most interesting 
stitches are the Gobelin and Au- 
busson. In the former, we have 
the same stitch as the tapestry 
stitch; the underlay is omitted and 
the vertical double threads of the 
canvas are separated so that the 
stitch is worked diagonally into 
each vertical division and brought 
out under the double horizontal 
threads, as in the tapestry stitch. 

The Aubusson is a direct oppo- 
site of the Gobelin; the yarn should 
be separated and used three-ply 
instead of four-ply. The horizontal 
double threads of the canvas are 
also separated, the yarn is carried 
over the double vertical threads 
and worked over the upper of the 
separated horizontal threads. The 
second row is begun at the same 
end of the pattern and worked over 
the lower row of the separated 
threads of canvas. These four 
stitches are often spoken of as gros 
point, in contrast to the petit point. 

Petit point is the finest of all 
stitches. Before starting, the hori- 
zontal and vertical double threads 
of the canvas should be separated 
a little and the yarn split. The 
stitch is worked diagonally from 
right to left. It should be started 
in the second mesh from the right 
end, the needle inserted in the first 
mesh to the right on the row above, 
and brought out on the third mesh 
of the beginning row. Continuing 
across the row, always carry the 
thread forward under two vertical 
threads of the canvas. This method 
ensures evenness and regularity 
in working the stitches. 
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How not to do it 


Quite another thing is the other 
interpretation of the same room 
which is shown on page 606. It is 
the identical room, but furnished 
without consideration of the facts 
that have proved so important in 
making a livable room. There has 
been no thought as to scale, pro- 
portion, or quality. Woods and 
their finishes are all mixed up, and 
texture and color work out as best 
they can. The arrangement is bad 
and the whole room an example of 
combining things that are not 
suitable together. 

There is the same architectural 
background of rough plaster, of 
strong dark oak beams, of corner 
fireplace, and of delightful full- 
length windows. But what of the 
spirit of repose, of friendliness, of 
comfort? The most dominating 
piece one sees from the entrance is 


a fine mahogany secretary of the 
early nineteenth-century style, the 
shiny polished surfaces all out of 
key with the rough, rugged wall. 
To the right is a radio, just one of 
those unnamed and unidentifiable 
monstrosities which are lurking 
about in stores waiting for the un- 
wary. The overdecorated pseudo- 
French chair next to it is the only 
one placed with consideration for 
the light. Directly in front of the 
long windows is a French table, 
with a marquetry top and ormolu 
decorations on its curved legs. At 
either side are wicker ferneries 
of the type that is so popular 
commercially and therefore so 
numerous. 


Furniture Conglomerate 
The wall spaces either side of 
the entrance are occupied with 
French gilt consoles of the Louis 




















EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 


A natural span of time was necessary for so different an automo- 
bile to prove itself. Confirmation is not lacking today. It is abun- 


dant and conclusive. The experience of more than four thousand 


owners constitutes an unparalleled record in all motor car history. 


Today the Cord ranks supreme, the undisputed leader in the fine 
car field. Doubt has given way to conviction; prejudice to admira- 


tion! There is nothing to wait for, no reason to put off enjoy- 


ing the exclusive advantages obtainable only with front-drive. 


Especially, now that this car-of-tomorrow is made available 
today at new prices comparable to ordinary standard cars. We 
welcome an opportunity to let you drive the Cord and see for 
yourself why it offers the greatest fine car value on the market. 
BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 


Prices f.0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 


CORD 


FRONT DRIVE 
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N ow~the cheeriest room in 
the house 777 and it cost 
so little to change it 


by Sarah 


F you have ever wondered how to 

make an all-over white bathroom 
cheerful, colorful, modern, look again 
at the fascinating little bathroom 
above. It was nothing but an average, 
every-day, white bathroom. In one 
respect only was it badly out-of-date. 
The toilet seat had long ago served 
its time. 
But you are interested in how this 
charming effect was achieved. First 
of all I changed the old toilet seat. 
What an improvement this one change 
made! At a convenient plumbing store 
I selected a lovely new Church Seat in 
attractive shell pink, installing it my- 
self in ten minutes. 
Immediately the toilet that had looked 
so shabby and worn became modern, 
clean, beautiful. Church Seats, you 
know, can be had in almost any color 
you wish. And they are so reasonably 
priced. Church Regal Seats from $5.00. 
Church DeLuxe Seats in Sani-White 
begin at $9.00. In lovely Pastel tints 
from $10.00. In rich, 
Sea Pearl colors from 
$15.85*. 

° ° e 

For the walls I se- 
lected a lovely tur- 
quoise blue paper 
dotted with bright 
pink and white roses. 


Church Seats donot fade, chip, 
crack, or lose their original 
lustre. Pastel seat, at right, 
$10.00. In Sea-Pearl, $15.85. 





Stevens 


At the window—curtains of shell pink 
organdie with turquoise blue ruffles 
and tie backs. The shower curtain is 
in the same soft shade of pink while 
the soft blue bath rug is decorated with 
pink, yellow and lavender flowers. 


With the exception of dainty acces- 
sories and one’s own good sense of ar- 
rangement, that is all there is to beau- 
tifying your bathroom this easy, in- 
expensive way. And I know of no 
better beginning than a colorful new 
Church Seat, adding, if you wish, a 
useful Church Bathroom Chair or 
Stool—the latter only $10.00*. 
. e e 

You really should see this charming 
bathroom in color, so do let me send 
you ‘‘Modern Bathrooms for Old” 
with plans, color schemes and descrip- 
tions of eight different bathrooms 
that will aid you in making your bath- 
room as beautiful, as modern as you 
wish it to be. 

Miss Stevens recently finished this 
helpful book on bath- 
room modernization 
which is beautifully 
illustrated in full 
color. Thecoupon be- 
low and 10c to cover 
mailing costs will 
bring you ‘Modern 
Bathrooms for Old’. 


In Sani-White,$9.00. Church 
Regal Seats from $5.00. 
“Prices are approximate and 
do not include installation. 


© 1931 CFC 
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Kindly send me your 


new book on bath- BARE = <= 68 =e a 
room decoration. I 

am enclosing 10¢ to aS a = 
cover mailing costs. Me ceheaiiivmsns 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR BATHROOM yy, 
Sarah Stevens, Dept. H-4, C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. / NN 











THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 646] 


XVI era with fancy mirrors above 
them. The sofa is of uncertain 
parentage but has some weight, 
which might make it acceptable 
in the room if a few of the unneces- 
sary gewgaws could be removed. 
The coffee table is heavy English 
oak and the armchair near by is of 
the French style with which we 
have been deluged in the last few 
years. 

Here we are with a collection of 
styles, English, French, American, 
modern, but all so unhappy to- 
gether. This particular room seems 
to me to represent the conglomera- 
tion that might result from the 
buying of bargains regardless of 
their suitability. No matter how 
much of a bargain a piece may be, 
it should never be purchased unless 
it is going to be harmonious with 
the other furniture, with the room 
itself, and with the family taste 
and pocketbook. This room as it 
stands is an example of a room at 
war with itself and is expressive 
of nothing. 

Suppose the secretary were an old 
one, one that had been inherited 
from a great-aunt. Even so, it is 
not suitable in the room, for the 
harsh quality of the wall would 
always fight with the fine polished 
surface of the mahogany. The 
scroll top is not heavy enough or 
crude enough to be at home here. 
Use it against a smooth painted 
wall or a good wallpaper in an- 
other room with other furniture 
of the same quality. 

The French furniture is quite 
as out of place, for even the early 
eighteenth-century pieces suggest 
fine paneling, highly polished 
floors, and decorative paintings. 
Certainly they do not belong with 
a heavy beamed ceiling and a 
textured wall. Nor do all these 
pieces belong together, provided 
we could transpose them to a com- 
pletely different room. The struc- 
tural simplicity of the secretary 
is too direct for the devious curves 
of this phase of the Americanized 
French styles. The strong, uncom- 
promising simplicity of the French 
Empire would harmonize much 
better with this secretary. So 
would the more naive and charm- 
ing lines of the Austrian Bieder- 
meier. The one piece of all the 
group that really belongs in this 
room is the little oak coffee table 
with its twisted carved legs and 
heavy stretchers. But it is not at 
all at home with any of its neigh- 
bors. 


Grouping illogical 

The arrangement may seem quite 
impossible to you, but unfortu- 
nately it is not unlike some I have 
seen. As the fireplace is considered 
the centre of interest, the sofa, the 
one really comfortable piece in the 
room, stands out at right angles 
to it. Asa matter of fact the people 
sitting on this sofa get no greater 
enjoyment from the fire than would 


the people sitting on the sofa back 
against the wall, as it was in the 
other room. And it does tend to 
block up the open spaces. The gilt 
consoles are evenly balanced on 
either side of the doorway, but 
have no significance. The windows 
are completely blocked up with 
a table and the two ferneries. These 
pieces may be balanced and right 
in scale and proportion, but they 
have no relation to each other. The 
worst offense, though, is the shut- 
ting off of these fine windows. 
There is plenty of furniture but 
no feeling of comfort in its arrange- 
ment. 


Accessories of wrong 
Character 


The accessories played such an 
important part in the other room 
in showing the possibilities of 
combining period styles that they 
must be noted here too. Instead 
of a painting that was full of color 
and vitality, here we have an or- 
nate fabric. This would seem to 
be the one concession, or possibly a 
recognition of the meaning of the 
architectural background of the 
room. But it has not much signifi- 
cance with the rest of the furnish- 
ings. Then there are the fancy little 
mirrors over the consoles — better 
suited to a boudoir or a dainty en- 
trance hall than to this living-room. 

The large lamp behind the sofa 
has an ornate stretched silk shade, 
but I am quite sure that if you were 
trying to read on that sofa the 
light from the bulbs would shine 
directly in your eyes. The small 
desk lamp is suited to its use if 
not to the room, for after all one 
must have a good light for writing. 
The other lamp of the ornate bridge 
type provides light for the radio. 
There is really sufficient illumina- 
tion, but all of the lamps are most 
inharmonious in this room. 

Then there are the curtains. 
Each window has a glass curtain, 
but not so sheer as it might be, 
and between each two windows 
hangs a bit of an overcurtain. 
Thus we have five strips of decora- 
tive a, material which cut 
up our lovely window into four 
sections. The overcurtains are 
hung inside the trim as were the 
plain silk ones in the other room, 
but here the whole character of 
the window treatment has been 
destroyed. These overcurtains are 
made of chintz, and the very con- 
fusion of pattern and color in the 
many strips is tiring. The view 
from the windows, the plants 
with their patterns in the ferneries, 
the curves of the table, the ornate 
vases, and the vari-colored design 
in the chintz, all combine in a 
meaningless hodgepodge. 

This room shows a combination 
of period styles, but none of our 
good precepts were followed in 
their selection. See to it that such 
chaos never descends on you una- 
wares. 
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The 


the Work Rooms 


of Your Home 


Dusy hands —reaching for those handy faucets 
dozens of times a day — in kitchen, bathroom 


and laundry. 


In homes and country estates, located beyond the 
city water mains, owners of MYERS Water Systems 
are sure of two things: — First, that absolute relia- 
bility which has given MYERS products a world- 
wide reputation. Second, an operative economy 


MYERS System below the cost of city water service. 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Water for household uses, for sprinkling lawns and 
gardens, supplying outbuildings and furnishing fire 
protection — whatever your requirements may be, 





there is a tested and standardized MYERS unit ready 

to meet them. MYERS Water Systems are built for 

deep or shallow wells; for operation by electricity, 

ole gasoline engine, windmill or hand. Capacities from 

Self ” Oiling 250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. See your MYERS 


dealer —and write us for interesting booklet. 


. . T a R THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
112 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 
S ys TEMS Pumps Water Systems Hay Tools Door Hangers 
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which often brings the cost of water supplied by a 





MOST IMPORTANT 





Fig. 2621 


An Automatic Electric 
Deep Well Water System 


All of Myers electrically operated 
water systems are completely auto- 
matic. The unit shown above is 
one of our many deep well systems. 
It is self-starting, self-stopping, 
self-oiling. You simply turn the 
faucet; the MYERS unit does the 
rest. We have also a complete 
line of similarly automatic units 
for shallow wells. Where elec- 
tricity is not available, MYERS 
convertible gasoline operated 
water systems are highly practical. 
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Carved Oak 
English Furniture 


_— oe 





16th and 17th Century 
Reproductions and 
Adaptations 












_ These illustrations show what 
interesting rooms can be made 
with groups of our historical 
pieces. Whether you wish to fur- 
nish a dining room, living room, 
library, hall, office, studio or club, 
you can do so with charm and 
distinction by using our carved 
oak furniture. 









Objects of abiding interest are 
these tables, cabinets, chests, desks 
and other pieces, descendants of 
priceless antiques in public mu- 
seums and private collections. 
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This furniture is profusely 
carved in the manner of the old 
English craftsmen. The sturdy oak 
character of the various pieces 
affords them the enduring quali- 
ties of cherished heirlooms, and 
their mellow finish conveys the 
effect of age. 





Leading stores have our carved 
oak furniture for sale. We invite 
you to send for an elaborately 
illustrated booklet. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. 


Hastings, Michigan 
Showrooms, Grand Rapids 
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A LAWN THAT REPAIRS ITSELF 


[ Continued from page 624] 


unevenness in texture, and the in- 
evitable fall and spring ‘repairing’ 
with sharpened rake, seed, com- 
post, and what not. Plant stolons, 
give them an even break, and all 
these troubles are over. 

The new-type lawn not only is 
more durable and uniform than the 
old, but it has a darker and, in my 
opinion, a richer green, it grows 
better in the shade, is freer of 
weeds, resists diseases better, and 
may be cultivated to almost any 
degree of fine, closely clipped car- 
pet-like smoothness for use in 
games like croquet, bowling, or 
clock golf. Only special bent seeds 
will produce the fine surfaces found 
in golfing greens, whereas the 
stolons will produce either a long- 
nap, soft-surface lawn or a hard, 
close, ‘fast’ putting surface, de- 
pending upon the methods of care 
and mowing. 


Pernaps the easiest way to give 
directions for the planting and care 
of a stoloniferated lawn is to set 
down briefly the history of the 
lawn which is here illustrated. 
This is my third stolon lawn. I 
learned much from struggles with 
the first two, beginning at scratch! 
Starting my third with the pur- 
chase of a new house, I decided to 
take my time at the job. The new 
house was surrounded with build- 
ing soil: Westchester gravel, sand, 
ashes, cement, metal lath, rocks, 
old shoes, bottles, everything but 
real dirt! I had either to haul off 
the entire surface and replace it 
with loam at a big expense for a 
quick planting, or to take my time, 
use what I had, save some money, 
and have fun playing with the soil. 

The surface I had to cover was 
forty by fifty feet, or about two 
thousand square feet. The large 
seed companies who sell the stolons 
recommend a square foot of stolon 
sod to ten square feet of surface to 
be planted. At the current price of 
twenty-five dollars for one hundred 
square feet of sod, the cost of the 
stolons would have been fifty dol- 
lars. Grass seed to cover the same 
surface would cost from three to 
five dollars, depending upon the 
grade purchased. 

I decided to plant my own stolon 
nursery. In the middle of March, 
1929, I dug up two bushel baskets 
of stolon sod from the house I was 
leaving and took them over to the 
new house. This same amount of 
sod, bought on the market, would 
cost about six or eight dollars. In 
one corner of the new lawn I dug 
ten trenches with the corner of the 
hoe, about twenty feet long and 
three feet apart. I then pulled to 
pieces the sod and thrust the roots 
of the separated grasses into the 
two-inch trench. After covering 
the roots, leaving the tops out, I 
walked up and down the rows, 
tramping them, bruising and tear- 
ing them as much as possible, and 


then left them until about six weeks 
later. 

Luckily there was enough rain 
to give them the initial soaking 
newly planted stolons need, and 
the plants themselves were vigor- 
ous enough to make a good start 
in spite of having gravel to grow in. 
On moving into the new house in 
May, however, I began feeding the 
nursery with liquid manure, bone 
meal, and even ammonia sulphate. 
I weeded it industriously, watered 
it faithfully, and it flourished in 
spite of the bad soil. 


Meaxwuue I dug up the remain- 
der of the lawn surface, turning 
under a truck load of fresh manure, 
raked out the worst of the rocks 
and débris, and planted a thick 
crop of soya beans. I had previously 
experimented with vetch and the 
clovers as green manure nitrifiers, 
but none of them will work as well 
as the soyas, especially if you have 
obdurate soil to begin with. Also 
at first I did not inoculate my seed, 
because (if you must know the 
truth) I did n't believe it would 
work. Give me credit, though, 
for making an experiment with the 
little bottle of magic. I found, sure 
enough, that the inoculated plot 
did 50 per cent better than the rest. 
Inoculation, perhaps I should say, 
is the process of applying to certain 
leguminous seeds bacteria which, 
soon after planting, hasten the 
useful bacteriochemical reactions 
in the soil. 

The first week in July I turned 
over a knee-high crop of beans, 
this time with no manure, and 
again planted another heavy crop. 
Right here I must mention the 
most valuable discovery I have 
made in preparing soil for a lawn. 
The depth to which I was cultivat- 
ing this new soil was from two and 
a half to eight inches, averaging 
five inches! I would have dug 
deeper, but I could n't; directly 
beneath a scattered layer of this 
débris soil was hardpan which only 
a pickaxe could dent. 

I took this problem to a well- 
known green keeper, who said: 
‘Three inches is enough. Build 
from the top.’ He claimed, and my 
experiments tend to prove it true, 
that grass needs only enough soil 
to cover the roots. Grass roots at 
maturity are between three and 
four inches long, and no greater 
depth of soil is necessary provided 
the lawn is fed from the top. 


I pecivev to follow the tech- 
nique of the golf-course experts 
rather than the old traditions of 
lawn builders, and I have n't re- 
gretted it! By the end of August 
my second crop of beans was ready 
to turn under and my rows of nurs- 
ery stolons had spread out to a foot 
or more in width and were ready to 
plant. 

















No. 12 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





J. THIS AGE Of great specialization and 
extreme complexity of modern buildings, it 
is Customary on large work to engage sup- 
plementary professional advice from heat- 
ing, ventilating, mechanical, structural, 
electrical, and sanitary engineers, and the 
fees for these consultants are not included 
in the architect's own fee. 


Payments to the architect are due as his 
work progresses in the following order: 
Upon the completion of the preliminary 
studies, one-fifth of the entire fee; upon 
completion of specifications and general 
working drawings (exclusive of details), 
two-fifths additional, the remainder being 
due from time to time in proportion to the 
amount of service shel. ntil an actual 
estimate is received, charges are based upon 
the proposed cost of the work, payments 
received, on account of the entire fee. 


We have put some facts of this kind into a 
little booklet, ‘“This Man the Architect,” 
which we shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest, without charge, to any one who is 
interested. Please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


es Ee 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 


—the professional journal—and 
of books on architecture 


A member of the National Shelter Group, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
$97 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send without charge a copy of 


“This Man the Architect” 


in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 3% x 5M% inches) 
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ARCHITECTS 


both east and west of the Mississippi 


have an opportunity to win this year 


3 PRIZES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL magazine announces its Fifth Annual 
Competition for the best houses of 6 to 12 rooms with prizes 
distributed as listed below. These houses will be judged by a 
jury of not less than three, to include two architects who 


are members of the American Institute of Architects 


EAST of the Mississippi 
Ist PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $300 
3rd PRIZE $200 


WEST of the Mississippi 
Ist PRIZE $500 
2nd prIzE $300 
3rd PRIZE $200 





COMPETITION CLOSES October 15, 1931 





Send for folder containing complete information 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington St., BOSTON 























HARVEY D. GEYER 
-o} Dayton, Ohio 
REMOVES FROZEN ICE CUBES. 
FROM ATRAY /NSTANTLY 
= WITHOUT MELTING OR POUNDING 
USING HIS FINGERS 
ONLY / 


™ 











$e’ 
EXPLANATION OF RIPLEY’S CARTOON BELOW 











»o ICE TRAYS 
GO MODEIRN 


Removing ice cubes is no longer a fussy, messy 
job. A slight pressure “pops” them out of the 
new flexible rubber freezing trays—one, two, 
or a trayful,— instantly from tray to glass. 


AS CONVENIENT AS A SELF STARTER 


Finger tip pressure ejects the cubes—no longer is it necessary to 
melt cubes into the sink—no need to pound them out and ruin 
trays and temper. 


THEY’RE ECONOMICAL, TOO 


Take out only what you need...save the rest. The cubes are 
not partially melted...they are colder, larger, dry, clean and 
sharp-edged. You actually use fewer cubes. 


NOW USED BY ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Flexible rubber ice trays are now supplied by all leading auto- 
matic refrigerator makers—and these trays are enthusiastically 
endorsed by household economists. 


MAKE YOUR REFRIGERATOR MODERN 


An inexpensive flexible rubber ice tray is made to fit every auto- 
matic refrigerator—the Quickube Tray for Frigidaire—the DuFlex 
for General Electric—and the Flexotray for Westinghouse, Kel- 
vinator, Leonard, Electrolux, Servel, Copeland, Universal and 
others. See your refrigerator dealer or write us direct. 


THE INLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department N, DAYTON, OHIO 











ICE CUBES THE | MODERN WAY / 
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WITH 


P YROFAX,” 


says i> Biddy 
the Toiler 


— 





“T’m not too old 
to be a BROILER” 


You ought to see what wonderful 
broiling can be done with Pyrofax and 
the beautiful new gas ranges we are 
now offering! 

Of course you have heard about 
Pyrofax—the real, clean, pure gas for 
cooking in country kitchens. What 
quick service it gives—and how it keeps 
the kitchen cool. 

Now accuracy in cooking becomes an 
added Pyrofax feature made possible 
by the new Pyrofax units. These units 
consist of Pyrofax equipment and a big 
new 1931 model gas range, made ex- 
pressly for use with Pyrofax. Prices 
for these units now are little more than 
the price of range alone just a year ago. 

Lose no time in seizing this great 
opportunity. 

Any one of the new ranges with 
Pyrofax Gas in your kitchen will cut 
kitchen-work in half ... will eliminate 
all the toil and drudgery and wasted 
kitchen-hours demanded by coal or oil 
stove cooking. Let Pyrofax make your 
kitchen a cheery place. 

“Cooking Made Easier,” an excellent 
booklet which tells about Pyrofax and 
how to cook fine meals accurately, sent 
free on receipt of coupon. 





You can now have a complete Pyrofax unit — 
modern Pyrofax gas range and full-sized Pyro- 
fax equipment — at prices ranging from 


$79.50 


to $198, plus nominal lease fee (which in- 
cludes cost of installation). 


nies 10% DOWN 


you can commence cooking with gas immediately. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 


Unit of itr. 
Union Carbide |. 


' and Carbon 
Corporation 





Diagram 
shows sim- 


installation. 
Piping sim- 
ilar to city 
gas. The 
Pyrofar 
cylinders 
are the yas 
reservoir, 











Pyrofax Division 
Carsipe aNp Carson Cremicacs Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
W. 117th St. and Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
(Please address office nearest you) 

Please send me the new booklet, ‘Cooking 
Made Easier,”’ and name of your nearest dealer. 


Name vienna i tcaivinipin a caks 





Address _ wee 
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We raked out most of the re- 
maining rocks, leaving, however, 
all the masses of soya bushes. After 
grading, we raked in a thin layer 
of well-rotted horse manure and 
then covered the whole with a 
half-inch germinating layer of good 
garden soil which had been passed 
through an ordinary quarter-inch 
builders’ screen. Three pairs of 
hands cut the sod into two-inch 
lengths in a shady spot until two 
bushel baskets were ready. These 
were then scattered quickly along 
a strip about four feet wide, as 
promptly covered about two-thirds 
with more screened garden soil, 
were rolled, and then the strip was 
soaked thoroughly with the hose. 
The cutting was then continued 
and so the planting finished. 

Before grading, the whole stolon 
nursery was dug up, the sod being 
put away in a cool, shady place 
and covered with water-soaked 
sacks. The nursery corner was 
then cultivated, some of the nitri- 
fied soil mingled in, and then 
topped off like the rest. By this 
shift the front lawn was made to 
fertilize itself and grow its own 
seed at the same time. 


By the end of the growing season 
the ground was nearly covered by 
the stolons. Two weeks of grow- 
ing weather the next April, and 
the weaving of the beautiful ap- 
ple-green rug before my front door 
was complete. Then began regular 
mowing, watering, trimming, and 
the careful routine of “feeding from 
the top.’ 

My spring topsoil dressings were 
composed of one-third common 
garden soil, one-third sand, and 
one-third well-rotted horse manure 
and commercial humus, all run 
through the quarter-inch screen. 
I also generally added to my top- 
dressing through the season once 
a month four pounds of ammonia 
sulphate. Had I not radically 
changed my topsoil when the rec- 
ord heat dropped on us in’ July I 
should have seen my beautiful new 
lawn burn up in spots; indeed it 
had already begun to die away 
where it had been most walked 
upon when I hit upon my idea of 
first-aid mulching with peat moss. 

During the hot spell my topsoil 
formula was: one-half peat moss, 
one-quarter sand, and one-quarter 
commercial pulverized cow ma- 
nure. 


My lawn was complete, a joy 
and delight to look at within ten 
weeks of growing weather from the 
time of planting; actually ten 
months from planting and seven- 
teen months from the time of plant- 
ing the stolon nursery. The total 
cost, excluding my own labor, 
which was considerable, was about 
seventy-five dollars. It is now a 
playground for the children, and a 


putting green for adult guests. 

If this modest little story inspires 
any readers to emulate my example, 
I am sure they can profit greatly by 
my experience if they will aliow 
me to close with a few very im- 
portant adjurations (in the order of 
importance): — 

1. If you follow my plan of feed- 
ing from the top, you must feed! 
No sprinklings with a little loose 
soil or sand will do the trick; 
you must bury the old sod — and 
often. 

2. Don’t neglect watering. More 
lawns are lost or lose their beauty 
through lack of moisture than for 
any other single reason. Heavy 
soakings every three or four days 
are better than slight wettings 
every day, although in very hot 
rainless weather a wetting is neces- 
sary every evening. Contrary to 
common belief, a lawn can be 
soaked in the middle of a sunny 
day as well as at any other time, 
the only reason for the evening 
deluge being one of economy; at 
that time there is less loss of water 
through evaporation. 

3. Don’t try to make your lawn 
level and smooth with your roller. 
Your roller will be of most value 
to you in early spring when, with 
the ice out of the ground, you 
smooth down the heavings of 
winter. It can be used in the fall 
to help the smoothing process, but 
it should not be used in very hot 
weather, and should never be more 
than half full of water. 

The way to get the bumps out 
of your lawn is not to try to mash 
down the tops of the bumps with 
a heavy weight, but to fill in the 
hollows between the bumps with 
soft, nourishing, absorbent top- 
dressing that will delight the 
growing blades. After scattering 
your topsoil with a _ vigorous 
broadcasting, sweep with your 
shovel until the last barrow load is 
hauled and cast, then drag a large 
cocoa doormat face down over the 
surface. A few stones on top of 
the mat will hasten the process of 
working the topsoil in among the 
grass blades. After going over the 
lawn once with the mat, sweep it 
lightly with a broom; then sprinkle 
liberally. Do this three or four 
times and clip closely with a put- 
ting-green mower and you will 
secure your carpet-like effect. 

4. Mention of the mower sug- 
gests my last bit of advice, which 
concerns the workman's pride in 
his tools. Get only the best mower, 
one designed for putting greens, 
which means chiefly that the 
blades can be lowered for as close 
clippings as you wish. Have the 
machine sharpened and adjusted 
every spring; don't use it when the 
grass is wet if you can possibly 
help it; if you do, don’t forget, 
when putting it away, to wipe off 
the cutting surfaces first with a dry 
cloth and then with another soaked 
in anti-rust oil! 








"| fave 
already saved 


about 35% 
of my previous 


fuel bills. .? 


“Since installing JM 
Home Insulation I have —_ ad 
aved about 35% of my — . 
fuel bills and I have been @ sol 
maintain @ constant temper — 
throughout my ar = 
bedroom with north an nee 
: adows which before insu “4 
ee unable to keep warm 
ea comfortable at all times, 
peal in the coldest weather. ” 
. —Paul Fernald, Chicago, *" 





J-M Home Insulation will 
give you new living com- 
fort and at the same time 
cut your fuel costs ! 


=e | 





J-M Home Insulation can be 
BLOWN into your house in a few 
hours...no dirt... no litter 


“WVoor” made from melted rock... 
blown into the house under air pres- 
sure... filling the spaces between 
studs, between rafters... 

This is the new Johns-Manville 
method of Home Insulation per- 
fected after exhaustive experiments 
and tests. 

The result is an invisible wall 
within your walls with the insulating 
power of solid concrete 10 feet thick 
...an effective barrier against cold, 
against heat. Hundreds of house 
owners whose homes are equipped 
with J-M Insulation report fuel sav- 
ings of 20 to 35%. It can be installed 
as easily in old houses as in those 
under construction. 

We will gladly send you the name 
of the J-M contractor in your locality 
and at the same time enclose a free 
booklet full of valuable information 
about Home Insulation. Address 
Johns-Manville, Madison Avenue at 
41st Street, New York City. 


Johns-Manville 


JM Home Insulation 





























DROP ALL WASTE HERE 
(ROP ALL 


” i .. 
With GAS 


or OIL for 
HEATING 
-what will 
you do with 
WASTE and 
RUBBISH 
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KERNERATOR has abolished the 
last great housekeeping inconvenience 


Progress has wiped out even the memory of most old- 
fashioned items of home equipment. The dust-pan, the 
cistern pump, old-style heating and lighting, primitive 
laundry equipment are just history. 

The domestic incinerator is an accomplishment among 
modern “wife savers’. It is demanded in the modern home 
and apartment... The Kernerator is the modern way. It 
does away with the inconvenient, unsightly and unsanitary 
garbage can, and solves the problem of rubbish disposal. 

Ask your architect or send for attractive booklet. 

KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


3542 N. Richards Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
© 1931 K. I. Co. 


Offices in over 150 cities 





KE NCINERATION 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 

















‘the flying banker, 





There’s Good Reading Ahead in the 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE LAWLEss ARM OF THE LAw by Ernest Jerome Hopkins, reveal- 
ing the liberties taken by our police in the name of the law — A 
Youne Man’s Carpacitigs: Johnson O’Connor shows how he can 
take your mental measure — Drovaut, an unforgettable picture 


by Eleanor Risley — Tue Bia Fuicut: Francis Vivian Drake, 


’ shares all the thrills — Wat Goop ARE 


Doctors? a spirited defense by Edwa Robért — A Business MAN 
Looks at Pouitics by Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant Governor 


of New York. — — — _ Just a taste of the good things coming! 





eee Send $1.00 for 5 MONTH >= 


to 


The Atlantic Monthly, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. OR 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
HB-6-31 











House BEAUTIFUL 
June, 1931 





He spent a tidy sum for an artistic house— 
then spoiled it with ugly-looking screens 








Ir wovutp probably astound you if 
you knew how much of your house’s 
cost went almost solely toward beau- 
tifying effects. . . . Cornices, bays, 
ridges, set-backs, arches, pillars, 
dormers — to relieve the monotony 
of square and cube. An artistic roof, 
colorful trims, paneled doors, grace- 
ful windows — to please the eye and 
make it distinctively your home. 

Yet, how easy it is to inject a “sour” 
note—to upset the whole artistic 
scheme with ordinary, outside-hung, 
wide-framed screens! Rolscreens of 
Pella obviate all that. Installed on 
the inside, they are so unobtrusive, 
you scarcely realize they’re there. No 
cumbersomeness! No marred window 
effects! No encroachment on light 
area! 

Consider, too, the other amazing 
features of Rolscreens: 


Rolscreens roll up and down— 
as easily as a window shade 


A thumb’s touch, and they roll up through 
guides you hardly see and onto a spring 
roller you don’t see at all. They’re there 
when you want them; out of the way and 
sight when you don’t. 

Rolscreens need not be taken out for 
access to flower boxes or for window 
washing. In fact, they need never 
taken down. They’re permanent! They 











require no storing; no messy dusting, 
painting, repairing, matching and putting 
up each spring. 

Rolscreens do not collect dirt—to be 
beaten against panes by rain or to soil 
delicate breeze-blown drapes — but clean 
themselves each time they’re rolled. 


Rolscreens do not sag, bag or rip. No 
restraining tautness. . . . An accidental 
blow merely disengages the lugs from the 
guides, and rolling the screen instantly 
replaces them. 

Rolscreens are thoroughly insect-tight— 
locked in on all sides. No gaping edges 
from shrinkage or bad fitting. 

Rolscreens do not rust or break into 
holes . . . being made of special electro- 
plated “AluminA” wire-cloth, with rein- 
forced selvedge, that will far outlive their 
TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Any size or type of window — in 
new house or old—can be Rol- 
screened. And only in the genuine, 
Pella-made Rolscreens can you ob- 
tain the fifteen patented features 
which make these the most efficient 
rolling screens in the world. Get the 
complete story — send coupon below 
for interesting booklet showing how 
easily and quickly you can have 
Rolscreens installed. 

Special information, specifications 
and services to architects and build- 
ers on installations in new dwellings, 
hospitals, hoteis, office and apartment 
buildings. 


[fe 24 8 
OF PELLA, IOWA 


RotscreeNn Company, 861 Main St., Pella, Iowa 


Please send illustrated booklet showing how Rolscreens can add beauty, 


convenience and utility to my home. 


he ca 





Street 


1 


—City and State 
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Houset BEAUTIFUL 
June, 1931 


THIEVES ATTACK UNFENCED HOUSES 


Unprotected, unfenced houses are at the mercy of thieves, 
: . ‘ ~5iabe 
vandals, roaming dogs and neighborhood “bad” boys. 
To save your family one bad scare, one terrible fright, is 


worth the cost of fencing. 


Fence with Stewart Fence for privacy, protection, permanency 


and enhanced valuation of your property. 


NOW’S the time to Fence. Costs are down. Labor is seeking 
employment. The Stewart Fence man will gladly help you select 
an appropriate Wrought Iron Fence for the front and Chain Link 


Wire Fence for sides and rear. 


Write for Booklet “Preserving the Charm of Your Home.” 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


721 Stewart Block Cincinnati, O. 
Est. 1886 











Pag . | | ; 
7 Time to plant 


Water Lilies 


June is the month to = 
these lovely flowers, which are 
easily grown, even in tubs or 
tanks. We have all the best 
varieties, hardy and tropical, 
and will send you a free leaflet 
which will give you success 
with them, on request. 


‘Not too late for 
Roses and Perennials 


All through June we will sup- 
ply you special potted Rose 
bushes which will bloom for 
the remainder of the summer 
and early fall, and potted 
Hardy Perennials which will 
give flowers this season. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


describes all the above and lists 
everything needed for the 
garden. 

\ For a free copy mention this 


publication and be sure 
to address Dept. H 


Re. 
D R = lh S 


PHILADELPHIA ,F 





















Right now 


is the time to use 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
| frequently and thoroughly to pro- 


tect your flowers, plants, shrubs 
| and evergreens against the ravages 


of destructive insect 


sts. It is 


| highly effective, yet will notinjure 








| 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


jw most tender young plants. 
| 





Trade Mark Registered 


| 
'Wilson’s Awinc (Pyrethrum Spray) 





Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
resistant type of insect such as Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 


|FUNG-O .. . an efficient 
| fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
| Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
|ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
| ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
| Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 
| 5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.00. 





| 
| 
| 
|S 


Coadyet Milan. 


Dept. B6 
PRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











damage is done. 





ning Control safeguards your 
home permanently. It’s a most 
dependable form of lightning 
protection—yet its cost is ex- 
ceedingly low. 

Why live in dread of disas- 
ter — when protection is so 
easily assured ? 

Write for illustrated booklet “*Sidetracking 
Lightning” — and learn how and why 
BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
755 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Before Lightning Strikes 


ag 


The time to think of light- 
ning’s danger is BEFORE the 


The Boston System of Light- 





BOSTON 
SYSTEM OF 


LIGHTNING CONTROL 


This Equipment Reduces 
“ost of Insurance 
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garden grow ? 








ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


As lilacs belong to the month of 
May, so roses belong to June. We 
all love roses, but I, for one, have 
decided to leave Hybrid Teas to 
the specialist, except for the occa- 
sional bush. Shrub roses are a most 
interesting hobby and far less ex- 
acting of time and trouble. Rosa 
hugonis blooms first, about the end 
of May. I have seen it as tall as 
eight feet, its soft-textured foliage 
and pale yellow blossoms placed 
most effectively against a back- 
ground of lavender Persian lilacs. 
Rosa xanthina, a More recent intro- 
duction, likewise from China, is of 
still more vigorous growth. The 
flowers are double instead of sin- 
gle and it has a longer blooming 
period. Its only rival is the old- 
fashioned Harison’s Yellow, which 
has been called the best rose that 
grows. And who does not know 
its abundant, semi-double, soft yel- 
low flowers and vigorous hardy 
bush, good equally as specimen or 
hedge? 

The Persian Yellow does not 
grow so large. Its flowers are of 
a richer yellow with a peculiar 
characteristic odor. I can tell the 
bush from the Harison’s by the 
coarser thorns and brighter brown 
color. The two are sometimes con- 
fused when ordering, so it is well to 
be able to tell them apart in a 
dormant state. 

Closely related is the Austrian 
Copper, with single flowers of 
intense tomato-red tinged with 
gold on the back, and the Austrian 
brier (Rosa foetida), of pure gold. 
Oddly enough I have seen on a 
single bush one branch bearing red 
flowers and another pure yellow. 

Another single rose well worth 
growing is the little white Scotch 
Rosa spinosissima, with ferny foli- 
age and black fruits. Still better is 


its improved form, R. spinosissima 
altaica. Its larger flowers are 
tinged with gold, and it has been 
called the Altai rose. There is a 
pink hybrid named Jupiter. 


e@e@eSome of the old-fashioned 
roses seem to me not worth both- 
ering about except for reasons of 
sentiment. Such are the cinnamon 
roses, small ragged blooms of an 
unpleasant shade of blue-pink. 
Yet because it is impossible to buy 
them any more, I permit them to 
cluster freely round my door. Near 
by, in my little garden, the pale 
pink cabbage roses (Rosa centifolia) 
seem the special prey of rose bugs, 
and their buds always turn brown 
before they have quite opened. 
There is another rose of deeper 
pink, much more satisfactory, 
which I think is called Pink 
Provence, another form of Rosa 
centifolia. The damask rose (Rosa 
damascena), with somewhat smaller 
semi-double flowers displaying con- 
spicuous golden stamens, is eas- 
ily distinguished and quite worth 
growing. Still another very old 
rose which I constantly see grow- 
ing near old farmhouses is large 
double white with a golden tinge, 
on a tall vigorous bush. It is not 
at all like the weaker-growing 
small white Mme. Plantier, which 
I have been given when describing 
this one. 

Moss roses (Rosa centifolia mus- 
cosa) ate distinctively old-fash- 
ioned and easily purchased. The 
famous York and Lancaster roses, 
striped red and white, I remember 
from my childhood. The ever- 
blooming China rose Hermosa, 
though a favorite of three genera- 
tions, is still highly prized for its 
pretty little double flowers of a de- 
lightful clear pink, always in bloom. 
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ANT Fence of quaint charin 


ofthe true “Down East” Colonial will be 

ited by this authentic replica of an old 
Cube Cod. fence . . . The flat, waney-edged pickets are 
rough sawed from the heart of northern white cedar 
timber and erected on sturdy cedar posts. Natural wood 
or whitewashed finish. 


The HABITANT HEART Picket comes in ready-to-erect 
sections, requiring only that post holes be dug...a saving 
you will recognize and appreciate. 

Write for complete catalog of HABITANT Fences. 


HABITANT SHOPS 
702 Jefferson St. co ae Bay City, Michigan 
Sales and Service Offices in 62 Principal Cities 


AHABITANT A 











For Your Summer Garden 
House “Beautiful suggests 


Calendulas Stocks 
Chrysanthemums Dahlias (rare) 
Ageratum Portulaca 
Asters Pinks 
Verbena Mimosa 
Amaryllis Heliotrope 

| Scabiosa Tuberose 
Baby’s Breath Mignonette 
Zinnias Cosmos 


Primrose 


If you would start a new garden or enrich your 
old one with new beauty — plant fascinating 
| annuals among the perennials. Check those 
flowers you would like to see in your garden 
and we will have a few nurseries who specialize 
in annuals send you their literature. 


Readers’ Service “Bureau 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


I want to know more about the annuals marked above. 


PE Maen war ame eh 


CMMI othe Sete Geek” mand Sah SONS bse ly alas aid ebciei ga ks Ae ere owe DEE Ae 
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ep inthe 


Moisture 
Keep out weeds 


HE SUMMER mulch of G.P.M. 
Peat Moss is a somewhat 
\ modern application of one of the 
oldest, time-tried garden ideas. In- 
stead of continuously cultivating 
your soil to maintain a dust mulch 
which prevents the hot summer Sun 
and dry winds from baking and 
caking the soil, use G.P.M. Peat 
Moss. Spread evenly over the sur- 
face to a depth of an inch or two 
after your plants are all up, G.P.M. 
is far better than a dust mulch. It 


Wy 
eeps the soil underneath cool, 
\ weet, and moist. It prevents bak- 
\ th an¥ caking. It entirely eliminates 
-breaking necessity for 
er\ cultivating. It prevents 
\ sn 95% of weeds from growing 
at all\and the few that do come 


can easily be pulled as they 


esistance. 

M. also absorbs both the shock of 
‘heat and the cooling breeze of 
ing the temperature in the 
growing conditions and 
of necessary soil bac- 
tiny sponges’’G.P.M. 
and thus a perfect 
r dealer or write us 
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A LAWN 
DRESSING 
that will 

not burn! 


us wonderful results” he writes, ‘“‘Did not bu 

. gave us the best lawns we ever had.” Yo 
too can use DRICONURE with safety and sat- 
isfaction. It is economical and will prove to be 


PROFKSSIONAL gkeen- 
keepe for one of he 

















reserve and a strong root syste 
Let us sane you sample and p 


lated sche free of weed seeds or 
other trash—and DRICONURE is 
a safe fertilizer. 





Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
C-25 BURLING SLIP 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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French Provincial 


Woven Wood Fence 


Imported by 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


Save your children... 
Protect them from highway 
perils. 

Save your flowers... 
Guard them from trespassers. 


Save your eyes... 
Keep off the glare of auto 
headlights. 


Save your privacy... 
Your grounds are not a’ pub- 
lic park. 


Save your dogs... 


Enclose them in a play yard | 


of their own. 


Save your money... 


Buy now at prices in 
tune with the times 


in a friendly way, French Pro- 
vincial Woven Wood Fence 
says “Keep off’, and at the 
same time adds a touch of old 
world charm to your country 
estate or city lot... French 
Provincial Fence comes in five- 
foot sections, 10’, 8’, 6'6", 4°11", 
3’10”, and 18” high, ready to 
erect. An illustrated booklet is 
completely. descriptive... 
write for it today. 


| ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


Established 1860 
101-B PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ND B&AUTY 











HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? 


[ Continued from page 654] 


eee Hybrid sweetbriers should 
be grown if only for their scented 
foliage, but the flowers themselves 
delight us: Brenda, peachy pink; 
Lady Penzance, copper; Lord Pen- 
zance, fawn; Anne of Geierstein, 
dark crimson, to mention only a few. 

Hybrid rugosas, if appropriately 
placed on some rough bank, offer 
surprising possibilities to the col- 
lector. There are the pale yellow 
Agnes, the inimitable Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, of immense 
double pink, Sarah Van Fleet, dis- 
tinguished for its fragrance and 
clear silvery-pink double flowers so 
free from any tinge of blue. F. J. 
Grootendorst (red) and the pink 
Grootendorst have deeply fringed 
flowers resembling carnations more 
than roses. Good whites are listed 
in abundance, — Blanc Double de 
Coubert, Mme. Georges Bruant, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, —and one 
should include Rose 4 Parfum de 
I'Hay for its dark red color and 
intense perfume. 

Space forbids more than passing 
mention of some of the wild roses 
like R. blanda and R. setigera, but 
many of them are worth growing 
in the shrubbery border. The latter 
has large single pink blooms com- 
ing much later than the other 
roses and is of vigorous if some- 
what coarse habit. 





SOME Woodsy, naturalistic 
SMALL plantings of feathery hem- 
TREES : 

locks, pines, or spruce, 


interspersed with dainty 
little flowering trees, are ever so 
much more interesting than impen- 
etrable clumps of too common 
shrubs — though these have their 
use, such as screening. 


@ @ e The dividing line between a 
tree and shrub is determined not so 
much by its size as by the number 
of its stems as it leaves the ground. 
White fringe tree (Chionanthus vir- 
inica), 15’, has been defined as a 
a y-branching, round-headed, large 
shrub or small tree, with blossoms 
flung like delicate lace all through 
the branches. This is very hardy, 


blooming even when forsythia has 
its buds winterkilled. 

Cornus alternifolia, or pagoda dog- 
wood (20’), is a useful tree for 
filling in shade, with its branches 
in picturesque horizontal layers. 
Though lacking the showy flowers 
of Cornus florida, it has interesting 
black fruits on red pedicels. 

Yellowwood (Cladrastis lutea), 
30’, while not a particularly small 
tree, should be used more in plant- 
ings of the so-called refined type. 
It is a shapely round-headed tree 
which looks well standing alone. 
The bark is smooth gray-white 
like a beech, and in June the blos- 
soms hang abundantly in white 
clusters like a wisteria. 


eee Hardiness is an important 
factor in our choice of trees and 
shrubs, and it is well to satisfy 
one’s self on this point before 
investing in anything unusual. 
Many things have Southern New 
England as their limit of range, 

ona only in favorable spots. 
Holly trees, Ilex crenata, abelia, 
Pieris japonica, Caryopteris (blue- 
beard), Chamaecyparis, are some 
of these tantalizing plants, and 
one of the most attractive is Mag- 
nolia glauca, or sweetbay, which is 
found growing as a shrub in the 
swamps of Massachusetts, though 
in the South it attains a height of 
70’. Anything lovelier than its 
solitary creamy cups, as large as a 
rose and as fragrant as a lily, sur- 
rounded by clusters of dark glossy, 
almost evergreen, foliage, would 
be difficult to imagine. 


ee e Among the hawthorns Cra- 
taegus coccinea, or thicket haw- 
thorn (20"), it must be remembered, 
is the one which drops its fruit 
early. C. cordata, or Washington 
thorn, however, has brilliant red 
fruits persisting well toward spring. 
C. crusgalli, the cockspur thorn 
(30’), is the one with the very long 
thorns. C. carrieret (20") has per- 
sistent fruit and brilliant foliage, 
and C. arnoldiana (20') is also 
among the most desirable. 


PRIMROSES 


[ Continued from page 62 1} 


shade of rose, salmon, carmine to 
crimson, and a considerable range 
of lilac tones. This usually begins 
blooming in May, and often lasts 
late into the fall. 

The mountains of China's hinter- 
land also give us in this group two 
very companionable plants of flame 
in P. bulleyana and P. cockburniana. 
These are both bold and brilliant, 
P. bulleyana being the more sturdy 
of the two, and about two feet in 


height. They both carry their 
blooms in whorls upon stiff stems. 
P. bulleyana when fully opened is a 
rich golden yellow with shades of 
orange-buff, but has deep crimson 
tones in the bud. Like the Silver- 
dust primrose, bloom holds often 
from late spring into the fall. So 
freely does it seed and hybridize 
that you may look for interesting 
variations in your own garden. P. 
cockburniana is not quite as tall, but 




























Exquisite ! 
This Autumn-flowering 
CROCUS ZONATUS 
That brings to October and 


November a bright reflection 
of the blue skies of April and 
May. Here is a charming rarity 
for your rock garden or to 
seatter through the shrubbery 
borders with its clusters of 
large flowers of the palest blue 
imaginable in exquisite con- 
trast to the central anthers of 
olden orange. As it is perfectly 

ardy it will increase in num- 
bers from year to year. 

Order now to take advantage of these 


Special import prices. Bulbs 
will be delivered in time for planting 


in early August. 
60c a dozen $4.00 a 100 


$36.00 a 1000 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 

















ium Shower Pipe 





Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn or 
garden. No need to waste summer evenings holding 
a hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to this tedious 
work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. sections) with four 


sprays. Sprinkles a 10 


0 x 20 ft. area. Reaches every 


nook and corner. Does away with all hand-watering. 
A modern sprinkler for the busy man. No movin 
parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and you'l 
never have to buy another sprinkler. Thousands in 
use. we ns Low priced. yo for circular. 


TE SHOWERS, INC. 
6460 Dubois St., Detroit, Michigan 


Irrigation equipment of all kinds 








Eat and Be Well! 










AC ONDENSED set of health rules 
—— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. You will find in this little book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building 
‘die ts, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
ri, gation. 






























Ayah EXTENSION BUREAU 
H-274 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 








FREE BOOK 
WATER GARDENS 





All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens. 
Tropical & Gold Fish 
Rare species! collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Catalog in Colors 


describing aquariums and supplies 
sor _ h fanciers and water gardens, 


GOLD FISH 


BELDT'S AQUARIUM Crea 4» St. Louis, Mo. 
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HODGSON HOUSES 


Tuer: is no hint of anything temporary or make- 
shift about a Hodgson House. When it is finished, 
you feel a suggestion of permanent grace, of some- 
thing solid and lasting. It looks what it is—a vaca- 
tion home designed and constructed for much happy 
living, through many seasons. Each year its beauty 
seems to increase . . . so simple are its lines; so 
sincerely does it blend with natural background. 

It is all the more remarkable that a home so 
charming, so evidently permanent, can be erected 
so quickly, and with so little trouble. When you 
have selected a floor-plan, we build your Hodgson 
House in sections; ship it ready to erect. In a few 
days it can be put up by a little local labor .. . 
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KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
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This is a floor-plan of the Hodgson House shown here. You can see a 
full-size Hodgson House, completely furnished, at our New York ex- 
hibit, 730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St. Similar exhibit, 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Outdoor exhibits at Sudbury, Mass., and Dover, Mass. 





STRANGE—THAT A HOME SO CHARMING 


CAN BE 
BUILT 


IN SO SHORT 


or, if you prefer, we will send a construction fore- 
man to take all the details off your hands. 

Many people of means are choosing Hodgson 
Houses, even when price doesn’t count—simply 
because they offer a logical escape from the usual 
bother of building, the fussing with contractors, 
estimates, litter, delay and confusion. 

Our free book, J-6, gives pictures, plans, prices, 
complete information. Write today, to E. F. 
Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York. 
The book we will send you also pictures and prices lawn and garden 


equipment, bird houses, dog kennels, arbors, picket fences, etc. These 
also may be seen at our exhibits. 








Welcome to Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


WE invite you to visit the 
source of finer plants for 
the finer American gardens 
- just 28 miles north of 
Boston and reached by fine 
automobile roads from all 
parts of New England 
June is a particularly in- 
teresting month — the 
Evergreens have assumed 
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Chrysanthemum coreanum. The large 
white flowers have golden centers, the 
petals often turning to a light claret 
pink. Blooms in the greatest profusion 
October and November. Our introduc- 
tion: Strong plants, $.25 each, $2.25 
per 10, $20.00 per 100; Clumps, $.50 
each, $4.50 per 10, $40.00 per 100. 


MOUNTAIN ANDROMEDA, Pieris 
floribunda. One of the best of all 
broadleaf ericaceous Evergreens. Flow- 
ers like Lily-of-the-Valley. Special 
Sale Prices — Balled and Burlapped 
Plants: 6-9 in., $1.00 each, $9.00 per 
10; 9-12 in., $1.50 each, $13.50 per 10; 
12-18 in., $2.25 each, $20.10 per 10. 


BLUE PERIWINKLE, Vinca minor. 
A standard trailing ground cover — 
indispensable for shrub borders and 
under trees. Special Sale Price: Strong 
plants, $15.00 per 100; $108.00 per 
1000. 


WHITE PERIWINKLE, Vinca 
minor alba. Pure white variety. Spe- 
cial Sale Price: Strong plants, $18.00 
per 100; $162.00 per 1000. 


their natural splendor and 
many of the aristocratic 
plants are unfolding their 
beautiful blossoms the 
Beautybush, many of the 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Hawthorns, Dogwoods, 
Honeysuckles, Mock- 
oranges, Lilacs, Wild Roses 
and Perennials of unusual 
charm. 

Write for our illustrated 
catalog, which is an intro- 
duction to Kelsey-Highlands 
Nursery. 


Address 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 











Kelsey-Highlands Nursery — Dept. 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 
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PRIMROSES 
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has much the same habit and 
blooming period, though usually 
with only two flower umbels, one 
above the other. It is a striking 
flower of brilliant scarlet-orange 
that also seeds prolifically. A few 
of these should be kept coming on 
as the species tends to die out. Do 
not allow the plant to acquire very 
many crowns — separate them in 
the fall, and plant singly again. 
The winter drainage needs particu- 
lar watching wi is Primula. 

Primula capitat@ ys one of the 
very latest primrg$es to bloom. It 
belongs to a group with drooping 
capitate flowers, mealy both out- 
side and in the calyx. The foliage 
is finely toothed. As a group they 
must have at least half-shade, care- 
ful drainage, and give of their best 
when grown in soil very rich in 
peat, thriving even in peat alone. 
The variety P. capitata mooreana 
holds its own as a perennial much 
better than the type, and seeds 
readily. It is also stronger stemmed 
and bears more handsomely colored 
Tyrian-violet blooms indenseround 
heads, contrasting with the mealy 
white stems of twelve inches or so. 
This begins to flower in August, and 
holds well into the fall. 


Or the farinosa group is that 
rock-garden treasure that botanists 
named Primula rosea. Its name has 
been so taken in vain for the rosy 
forms of both the Japanese and the 
Top primroses that I find Stand- 
ardized Plant Names has excluded it 
from the list without giving a 
name to take its place. You can 
find it readily from the nursery de- 
scription, for it is a small plant, 
only four to eight inches in height. 
It is a densely tufted high alpine 
that lives far up among the glaciers 
of the western Himalayas and is 
one of the very best of the alpine 
primroses. The leaves lack the 
meal that so many of the family 
carry, being quite glossy, small- 
toothed, and making handsome 
little tufts. The goodly sized 
flowers are borne in a loosely round 
head in early spring, and are gayly 
rosy-carmine. Springy leaf mould 
and partial sun please this thirsty 
little plant that is so particularly 
good for stream side or bog gar- 
den. 

Differing from Primula rosea in 
their excessive mealiness of both 
leaf and stem are the Birdseye 
primrose (P. farinosa) and P. fron- 
dosa, vather similar little rock- 
garden jewels. The Birdseye prim- 
rose is particularly plentiful in 
English mountains, but is found 
almost all the way around the 
Northern Hemisphere, varying 
greatly in its different abodes. 
These both bloom for two or three 
months in spring. The Birdseye 
primrose is the daintier of the two, 
more usually a clearer rose in 
shade. I like it best in little colonies 
marching over the rock work, the 
blooms rising daintily above the 


silvered rosettes. They seem hap- 
pier on a slope, but need spring 
moisture to stimulate the melting 
snows of their mountain homes. 
Later they appear indifferent to its 
presence, though of course stagnant 


Primula reidi is a shy visitor from 
the high glaciers 


winter wet should be avoided. 

Primula luteola, though old in 
cultivation, is little known, but 
well worth while. It is a soft 
sulphur-yellow and bloomsthrough 
July and August, carrying the 
rather dense flower heads on nine- 
inch stems above the lushly green 
clump of powderless leaves. It 
needs a deep, cool, rich soil, but 
will prosper in either sun or shade. 

For sunnier places in the rock 
garden there is the beautiful deep 
rose Primula cortusotdes. This is a 
very rare ee from Western 
Siberia, and makes a ground rosette 
of soft, somewhat hairy oblong 
leaves, from which several six- to 
twelve-inch stems rise up very 
straight. The rose-colored flowers 
are about one inch across, and are 
carried loosely in a many-flowered 
umbel. It blooms in May. Many 
nurseries have confused this with 
P. sieboldi from Japan, a rather 
similar, but later-blooming species 
that does not care so much for sun. 


In general, primroses that are 
placed by a pool side, or other 
naturally moist place, live happily 
if the drainage is good. Asa class, 
they prefer a spongy mixture rich 
in peat or leaf sent, though there 
are many among them very happy 
in ordinary garden loam. Asa class, 
too, they are lovers of cool places 
and half-shade. The underground 
moisture so frequently mentioned 
is easily supplied by a finely per- 
forated pipe laid a few inches 
underground, with a tap for con- 
trolling the supply. When the 
crowns crowd, they may be di- 
vided in fall. This is also a good 
time to dig in a little extra leaf 
mould around them, remembering 
always their resentment of soil in 
their faces. 











Those tiny green, 

red or black insects 

which feed upon the 

tender green foliage or 

the buds of your flowers 

and plants are aphis (plant 

lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect the best 
growth. 


Used By 
Gardeners Over 
20 Years 


A garden size “‘ Black Leaf 
40” package costs only 35c 
and makes about six gal- 
lons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and be 
ready for insect attack. 
Sold by dealers in several 
sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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RABBIT 
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SMALL 
HOUSE 
EXHIBITION 


May 21-30, St. Louis. 





Public Library 


Public Library 





June 3-16, St. Paul. 


June 22-July 3, Dallas. Highland Park 
Galleries 








July 7-18, Denver. 
Company 


Denver Dry Goods 





July 24-August 7, Los Angeles. Archi- 


tects’ Building Material Exhibit 





August 10-21, San Francisco. The White 
House 





August aay ooo 1, Santa Barbara. 
Recreation Center 





September 7-17, Portland, Oregon. 
Meier and Frank Company 


September 21-30, Seattle, Washington. 
Frederick and Nelson 
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BUILDING 
TRADE 
SURVEY 


bound in the regular tissue 














OUR NEXT STEP 


The great success of the House Beautiful 
Furnishing Trade Index, now being imitated, 
leads to the next step! We are happy to an- 
nounce that in conjunction with the regular 
issue of House Beautiful for September we 


will publish the 


House Beautiful 


BUILDING TRADE SURVEY 


This important Building Trade Survey will be 
distributed to builders and architects, as a 
bound-in supplement with the regular Septem. 


ber edition of House Beautiful Magazine, 


Our organization is at your service with de- 
tailed information regarding our two original 


merchandising features: 


I. MONTHLY TRADE INDEX— for Furnishing 


2. BUILDING TRADE SURVE\V —for Construction 
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A Rustic Touch --- 


An Added Charm 


Anchor Cedar Fences are to your 
home what a frame is to a picture. 
They protect its beauty and add 
a rustic touch, which is an added 
charm. 


Anchor Cedar Fences are made in a 
variety of designs, which include 
hurdles and rail fences. Call our 
local representative for further in- | 
formation or write for a catalogue. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Consult your Classified 
Telephone Directory for 
local representative. 
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"| Makes Mowi 


ng a Pleasure 


Mows up and down steepest terraces and around lawn 


J ac obsen shrubbery, flower beds and other obstructions. No push- 
rf , ae ing;easy to guide; special reverse gears to sharpen reel. 
Junior Cuts 1 to 3 acres a day; widely used by schools, parks 


and cemeteries. It will mow 


A BIG Lawn 
in a Jiffy 


Powered by a staunch, durable Jacobsen- 
built motor, the ‘‘Junior’”’ starts easy, 
keeps going. Separate clutches control 
the cutting reel and traction unit. Dirt- 
proof transmission; Timken roller-bear- 
ing, and other typical Jacobsen 
refinements make it the outstand- 
ing high grade small power mower. 


Power 





Free Demonstration 
Take nothing for granted. Let us 
show you on your own lawn what 
this mower will do. Nocost. No 
obligation. You name the date. 
Write today for catalog and prices. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
741 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 





JACOBSEN MFG. CO., 741 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in: 

O) Jacobsen Catalog and prices. 
‘2 O) Free demonstration particulars. 
Mail O The size of my lawn is..................... 
this 
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Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of 
building, furnishing or gardening. On this page we have indicated by a * 
those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee or a 





deposit is indicated g please 


the t in stamps. You need not 


destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufac- 
turer, the month and year of issue and send to READERS’ SERVICE, 
‘House Beautiful,’ 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON. 
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will grow ona skyscraper roof. Of 
those we are wont to associate with 
Colonial tradition are bleeding- 
heart, hardy lupine, old-fashioned 
clove pinks, coreopsis, iris, soadmir- 
able for borders, with ageratum and 
candytuft for edgings of pots and 
boxes. For those who want a few 
red flowers in their gardens, there 
are the always reliable sun-loving 
Geranium and Salvia. Digitalis, or 
foxglove, is easy to grow, but will 
need protection during the winter 
months. Petunias are indispensable 
for their sun-loving propensities. 

But the outstanding flower for 
the penthouse roof, according to 
the specialist, is the goldenglow. 
A hardy ever-blooming plant, it 
thrives in the poorest soil and lasts 
until frost. Hollyhocks, too, dis- 
port themselves in friendly rows 
against the penthouse walls and 
lose none aa heir old-fashioned 
charm in sucha modernistic setting. 

The season over, the beds are 
prepared for spring. The annuals 
are pulled out and their places 
taken by hyacinths, daffodils, 
narcissus, and tulips. 

Much of the roof garden's suc- 
cess depends on the method of 
planting. A prolific cause of failure 
is due to the kind of containers 
used. Large sums may be invested 
in receptacles that may prove 
worse than useless. Attractive to 
the eye, they may be fatal to 
plants. In a jar six inches high and 
ten wide, the plant will be pot- 
bound. In one that is too shallow 
there will be no room for the roots. 
No containers should be less than 
two and a half feet wide or than 
fifteen to eighteen inches deep 
Otherwise, there will be insufficient 
earth to nourish the plants. 

The best flower boxes are made 
of spruce and creosoted inside, and 
they will last indefinitely. For 
drainage a layer of broken flower- 
pots in the bottom of the box will 
allow the moisture to percolate 
freely. A bit of charcoal will keep 
the earth sweet and a little bone 
meal will provide nourishment 
for the plants. For water to drain 
off, a few holes near the bottom to- 
ward the front will answer. 


Tue common varieties of shrubs 
are said to thrive best on tall roofs. 
Forsythia, whose bright yellow 
blossoms are first to appear, is the 
most welcome harbinger of spring 
to city roof dwellers. Spirea is also 
liked for its lasting qualities, and 
weigela, if cut back in the spring 
and left to grow, develops into a 
sizable bush. Thedodestoon also 
will make a conspicuous display. 
Trailing vines are essential to a 
roof garden to screen one penthouse 
from another, where two occupy 
the same roof, or to clothe an arbor 
or trellis, and for this purpose 
nothing can equal the Polygonum. 
It is a vine with a leaf not unlike 
that of the clematis. It loses its 
foliage in the winter, but if cut 


back in the spring, merely to trim 
off the dead ends, it will grow 
twenty feet in a season. English 
ivy is a stand-by and lives cious 
all winter, but wisteria, while it 
may do well in some places, is a 
plant that needs the sun. 

The hedge is by far the most im- 
portant asset of the modern roof 
garden, and of all evergreens, 
privet is the best for the purpose. 
It fills the need for heavy planting 
with the least effort and at a mini- 
mum of expense. Boxwood is less 
hardy, for it is apt to winterkill in 
our climate and costs twice as 
much. But if privet is planted in 
double rows, cut back in the spring 
and kept sheared, it is quite as 
effective. Solitary, plants, too, can 
be rl in globe, pyramid, or 
other 

It is quite necessary to protect 
plants from freezing on skyscraper 
roofs — not, however, by shroud- 
ing them in burlap bagging, for it 
is not the nature of plants to be 
covered. The roots, though, must 
be kept warm, and the earth may 
be covered with a bedding of 
straw. The best thing for the pur- 
pose, according to the expert, is a 
blanket of manure. To make room 
for this, the earth in the tubsshould 
be at least two inches below the 
top. 


Some penthouse owners enclose 
their roofs with windbreaks. These 
may be of glass, which has the ad- 
vantage of shielding the planting 
without excluding the view, of 
woven wood, or of double strips of 
wire netting filled with dead leaves. 

Most of all, a roof garden needs 
cultivation. It requires not only 
an immense amount of personal 
attention, but an abnormal amount 
of moisture. Most persons make 
the mistake of watering a little 
every day, but with the roots from 
fifteen to eighteen inches below the 
surface, the heat of the sun will dry 
out the earth in half an hour. 

The only absolutely safe way to 
water the garden is to remove the 
nozzle and let the water literally 
flood the plants. The best time for 
watering is early in the morning or 
late in the evening. During July 
and August it should be done every 
day, but in spring and fall it may 
vary according to weather condi- 
tions. 

The decorative or color note of 
the roof garden’s general scheme is 
emphasized to a greater extent by 
the awnings than by the garden 
furnishings or the ornamental 
receptacles. Mediterranean blue is 
a popular shade and the disappear- 
ing awning the favorite type. The 


latter is easily raised or lowered by - 


a lever and rolls up under a casing 
that prevents discoloration of the 
fabric. Plants will not grow under 
continual shade, and the fact that 
the awning can bereadily drawn out 
of the way when the roof is not 
used is one ofits special advantages. 
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Home builder, home modernizer, architect, in- 
terior decorator—all have welcomed the Neo- 
Classic form, newly created for “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures by a designer of preéminent 
authority. Like all of this designer's work, the 
Neo-Classic form is characterized by that 
artistic restraint which ensures permanent 
worth. Its individuality is grounded in the tra- 
dition of simplicity, a simplicity which is at 
once classic and modern. Here is a new 
decorative note in plumbing fixtures, which, 
because it is not over-emphasized, is a true 
part of the functional form and contributes 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 








appreciably to its beauty. You may have the 
Neo-Classic ensemble—bath, lavatory and 
closet—in white, black or any of eight colors 
of exquisite purity. The Neo-Classic -fittings 
are finished in non-tarnishing Chromard. The 
Neo-Classic bath models are available in 
regular and Acid-Resisting Enamel; the lava- 
tory and closet in vitreous china. A copy of 
the book “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home will be mailed on request, but 
only a visit to a “Standard” showroom can 
reveal the true beauty of the Neo-Classic 
designs. 


BESSEMER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 


Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR CAR 


Mr. Adolphus Busch III, of St. Louis, is the 
owner of the Pierce-Arrow coupe shown in the 
photograph. Although more than eight years 
old, the car is used regularly by Mr. Busch. 





Moving up and down and across the land, 


with daily satisfaction to their owners, are the 
visible, activé évidences of Pierce-Arrow sur- 


vival value. 


To be prized in a man-made mechanism, as 


in a man himeelf, is long and faithful service. 


Into the newest of Pierce-Arrows, with all 
their patrician value-of-the-moment, is built 
the traditional quality which creates Pierce- 
Arrow survival value, a unique attribute in 


motordom. 


Thus a two-fold return on a Pierce-Arrow 
investment. First, the certainty that nothing 
finer or more modern is to be had among 


motor cars. 


Second, the equal certainty that engineering 
and manufacturing utilize every sound means 
to preserve for years to come the prestige 


which literally is Pierce-Arrow. 


In modern yet dignified design, in luxury, in 
long and economical life, Pierce-Arrow is 


today as always, America’s finest motor car. 


Twenty-nine New Models — 
ALL WITH FREE WHEELING 
$2685 to $6400 at Buffalo. 


(Custom-built models up to $10,000.) 2 
Roadster of Group A (Rumble Seat) $3450 at Buf 
Special Equipment Extra 











